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JUST BEFORE PORT ARTHUR SURRENDERED. 
JAPANESE HURRYING SHELLS ON FLAT-CARS TO THE BIG GUNS WHICH BATTERED THE RUSSIAN DEFENSES AND SANK 
i THE W AR-SHIPS IN THE HARBOR.—VJ/rom slereograph copyright, LQO4, by Underwood & Underwood. 
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Can Corrupt Officials Be Convicted ? 


HE DISMISSAL of the indictments against ex- 
Mayor Ames, of Minneapolis, charged with cor- 
rupt practices while in office, followed by similar 
action in favor of several of his alleged’ accomplices, 
can hardly be regarded as an encouragement to the 
cause of municipal reform. The case also furnishes 
another illustration of the weakness of our jury sys- 
tem and the extreme difficulty of securing justice in 
cases where political influence is a factor. The Ames 
case came before four successive juries, all of whom 
failed to agree, and a conviction by the fifth jury was 
reversed by the State Supreme Court. 

As to the actual guiltiness of the accused parties 
there seems to have been no doubt. That the munic- 
ipal government of Minneapolis during the Ames 
régime was openly and notoriously vile is a fact at- 
tested to by many witnesses. Not even Tammany 
government in its worst days was more shameful. A 
system of graft permeated almost every department 
of the Ames administration, and vice and crime were 
protected and encouraged for the benefit of municipal 
officials. All this rottenness was uncovered by a sub- 
sequent investigation, and ex-Mayor Ames, as the 
ringleader and chief beneficiary, fled from the city, 
and was for a time a fugitive from justice. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, Ames and his fellow-male- 
factors are now set free, having suffered no punish- 
ment whatever for their misdeeds, save the oppro- 
brium visited upon them by the people they betrayed 
and defrauded. 

Under the present system of criminal procedure it 
seems to be practically impossible to secure the con- 
viction and punishment of men guilty of crimes against 
a municipality. As in Minneapolis, so in New York, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Memphis, Detroit, Phil- 
adelphia, arid every other city, according to our recol- 
lection, where malfeasance and official corruption 
have been brought to light. The story has been the 
same in each case—shocking disclosures, confessions, 
revelations, prosecutions, indictments, and then jury 
disagreements, appeals to higher courts, delays of 
years, and finally—nothing. Thus, after all the fuss 
and furor of the Lexow investigation and other star- 
tling exposures of criminality in different departments 
of the municipal government of New York in various 
years, with a vast array of incriminating evidence 
against many individuals, no municipal official since 
the days of Tweed has actually suffered punishment 
for robbing, defrauding, or otherwise betraying the 
trust imposed upon him by the people of New York. 
Many indicted men were never tried ; other cases were 
dismissed after a long delay, and a few police officials 
who were convicted and sentenced had their sentences 
set aside on appeal to higher courts and were rein- 
stated on the police force, with back pay and the re- 
ward of promotion in several instances, such as that 
of Devery, formerly chief of police. And the crusade 
against the corrupt ring in St. Louis, led by Mr. Folk, 
has had no better results, so far as the action of the 
criminal courts is concerned, The ring was broken up 
and the city freed from their control, but the conspir- 
ators have suffered no legal penalties for their shame- 
less crimes. In spite of confessions and all the_array 
of indubitable evidence of crime, lawyers, jurors, and 
courts have intervened with the usual delays, appeals, 
and re-trials, and every scoundrel in the pack goes 
scot free with all his ill-gotten gains. 

What can be the effect of such failures, such per- 
versions of law and justice, upon the minds of other 
men criminally inclined. Is it strange that men should 
fail in respect for a system of laws and courts whereby 
a friendless wretch who steals a loaf of bread is sent 
_to prison for a term of years, while the sleek, well- 
clothed, and pompous rascal who takes advantage of 
his official position to debauch a whole city, and who 
fills his coffers with the proceeds of grafts and “‘ rake- 
offs,’’ is permitted, through the grace of skillful lawyers 
and clouds of legal dust kicked up for his benefit in 
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the courts, to come off without a single ‘stripe of 
punishment nor so much as the sight of a prison cell ? 
Is it strange, in view of these things, these farcical 
attempts to convict men where wealth and influence 
enter in, that crime of all sorts should be on the in- 
crease in this country? President Roosevelt, in his 
recent message, uttered a timely note of warning 
against the law’s delays and failures of justice in the 
Federal courts. But the evils against which he de- 
clares are trifling compared with those which exist in 


the lower courts of the land. Here, more than any-' 


where else, do unjust discriminations prevail and the 
worst crimes go unpunished. 
. 


A Southern Man for President. 


UR OLD friend Clark Howell, of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, urges the South to brace up, to take 
control of the Democratic party, and to insist on hav- 
ing a voice in the framing of platforms and the selec- 
tion of candidates. This is the right sort of talk. LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY has urged the same thing often in the 
past eight or ten years. We are glad to see represent- 
ative Southern newspapers and publicists taking this 
ground. 

The South started out two years ago by saying that 
as New York was the decisive State she ought to be 
allowed to name the candidate, and whoever she named 
the South would support in the convention. The South 
kept her word. The New York Democrats brought 
Alton B. Parker forward, and the South gave him the 
nomination. The South went further. It gavehim its 
electoral vote. The only electoral votes that Parker 
received were from the ex-slave States, and he did not 
carry all of these, for Delaware, West Virginia, and 
Missouri went against him, and the vote was so close in 
Maryland that some of the Republican electors squeezed 
through. 

Manifestly, it is the right and also the duty of the 
South to take into its own hands the selection of the 
Democratic ticket and the shaping of the Democratic 
creed. The South furnishes all the electoral votes that 
Democratic presidential candidates can rely on getting 
under existing conditions. Judge Parker, who was 
supported in the St. Louis convention by the South on 
the assumption that he could carry New York in the 
election, was beaten by 175,000 votes in New York, 
but the South carried out its part of the contract faith- 
fully by giving him its electoral vote. 

The time has now come for the South to assert. its 
rights in Democratic conventions, and in doing this it 
should choose one of its own sons as head of the ticket. 
The fear that a Southern Democratic presidential can- 
didate would be cut by Northern Democratic voters 
presupposes, on the part of the Northern Democrat, a 
bigotry which does him discredit. Nearly forty years 
have passed since Appomattox, and the man whom the 
South would put up now for President would necessarily 
have been too young in 1861-65 to have taken any part 
in the war. Moreover, the man who fired the first shot 
on Sumter—or even Jefferson Davis himself if he were 
here—would, as the nominee of the Democracy, have 
made as good a runin the North in the canvass of 1904 
as Judge Parker did. 

Mr. Howell is right. The time to remove the ban 
against the South in national conventions is now. In 
1908 the South should insist on naming the Democratic 
candidate and in shaping the Democratic platform. 
We hope, too, that our friends, Colonel Watterson, of 
the Louisville Cowrier-Journal, and Major Hemphill, 
of the Charleston News and Courier, will, from this 
time to the meeting of the next national conventions, 
fight for this measure of justice to their section. Put 
the doughface Democracy of the North to the test. 

* 


The Liquor Dealers’ Mafia. 


T WILL OCCASION no surprise among well-in- 
formed people generally to learn from a present- 
ment of the grand jury of New York City that $50,- 
000 was raised by a liquor dealers’ association in New 
York last winter for the express purpose of bribing 
members of the State Legislature, and that part of the 
money thus raised was actually spent ‘‘in an appalling 
and shocking way,’’ ‘‘ upon various members of the As- 
sembly and Senate of the State of New York and their 
friends.’’ It is probably true, also, as averred by the 
editor of the Wine and Spirit Gazette in a letter to 
the New York Tribune, that a large share of the 
money thus collected of the liquor dealers never left 
the hands of their so-called legislative committee. This 
editor plainly intimates that the members of this com- 
mittee, who were themselves liquor dealers, pocketed 
the larger part of the fund. 

It appears from the testimony presented to the grand 
jury that the members of this liquor dealers’ associa- 
tion, which comprises nearly all the saloon-keepers of 
New York City, are under an oath which they construe 
as binding them not to give information concerning the 
affairs of their association ‘‘ to the officers of the law or 
to the courts, and that to do sc is a violation of their 
oaths.’’ That is to say, the members of this saloon or- 
ganization voluntarily put themselves under obligations 
to defy the mandates of the law and the courts. This is 
the attitudeof the Mafia and other secret and criminal 
organizations which infest the country. When it is 
considered that the greater part of the crime, vice, 
and misery from which the community suffers is due to 
the saloon traffic, and that the keepers of rum-shops are 
too often in open alliance with criminals and vicious 
characters of every sort, this report of a bribery and 
corruption fund, and the other charges in the present- 
ment, ceases to be a matter for surprise. These mem- 
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bers of the liquor dealers’ Mafia, with more privileges 
and immunities under the law than are vouchsafed to 
the members of any respectable trade, are always 
clamoring for more privileges, are not satisfied with 
promoting crime and debauchery during six days of 
the week, but would have our Sundays also. These 
are the men who have resisted to the utmost, by fair 
and foul means, chiefly by the latter, every effort to 
purify and reform the government of New York. All 
well-meant, but mistaken, efforts to win them over to 
the side of law and order, of cleanliness and honesty, 
have been in vain. The more vicious the government, 
the better it suits them. Let the Legislature remember 
that. 
* 


The Plain Truth. 


HE KINGDON GOULD incident at Columbia Uni- 
versity will serve a valuable purpose if it helps to 
bring about some vigorous, concerted, and conclusive 
action on the part of college authorities toward the 
suppression of hazing practices. We heartily agree 
with a correspcndent of the New York Tribune, who 
argues that co-operation between the civil authorities 
and those of the colleges, and especially co-operation 
among the colleges themselves, could forever banish 
hazing among the pupils so minded. Expulsion from 
one institution of learning should mean expulsion from 
all. We agree also with this correspondent that haz- 
ing is ‘‘ wholly un-American and involves moral obliq- 
uity and cowardice to a high degree. It is absurd to 
say that it cannot be abolished.’’ The practice is not 
only absurd, but, as now practiced, it is utterly in- 
defensible as a feature of college life, a life wherein 
unselfishness, consideration for the weak and helpless, 
and gentlemanly conduct should be inculcated and em- 
phasized always. No sane person wishes to do away 
with manly sports, nor to put old heads on young 
shoulders, in college or out of it; but the thing that 
every right-thinking parent or guardian of youth does 
desire is the repression of brutal impulses, of the 
rowdy spirit, and the abolition of all practices which 
develop these cowardly impulses. 
a 


‘THE OPPONENTS of billboard and advertising-sign 
nuisances have won a notable victory in the de- 
cision of Justice Scott, of the New York Supreme 
Court, to the effect that the city park commissioner had 
no legal right to make a contract with a firm of sign 
and poster advertisers for the use of a board fence sur- 
rounding Bryant Park, and therefore that the signs 
put up are illegal and must be pulled down. Justice 
Scott declared that the advertisements in question 
**did not aid in any way in the beneficial use of the 
park by the people,’’ that they were neither artistic 
nor ornamental, but foreign in every way to the pur- 
pose for which a park was designed. ‘‘The parks 
are not intended primarily,’’ said Judge Scott, ‘‘as 
sources of revenue, and an illegal use of them will not 
become legal because some revenue is derived from 
their use.’ While the case itself is one of local inter- 
est, the legal principles thus stated are capable of 
wide application to the business of* public advertis- 
ing, and establish a precedent which, it may be 
hoped, will lead to the removal of the subway signs and 
the reform of like abuses elsewhere. It has been our 
contention all along that the companies operating the 
street-car lines and the elevated system have no legal 
right, under franchises granted them by the city solely 
for transportation purposes, to go into the advertising 
or any other business as a source of revenue, and the 
decision of the Supreme Court confirms that view. 
These transportation privileges are enormously profit- 
able, and were given with little or no recompense to 
the city. The holders of these valuable franchises 
should therefore be abundantly satisfied with the amount 
of pork they have taken out of the public barrel, but 
they never are. 
RE NOMINATING conventions to be done away 
with? This question is suggested by the action 
of the people of Wisconsin in accepting at the polls the 
new primary election law after a determined struggle. 
Its intent is to abolish all nominating conventions and 
to have nominations for office made directly by the 
voters at the primaries. The primary-election law 
of the State of New York has a provision which per- 
mits the county committees of different political parties 
to have nominations made in this way, but up to this 
time no county committee has acted upon this per- 
mission. In fact, no public interest has been taken in 
the subject in New York, while in Wisconsin it has be- 
come a vital issue. The subject was taken up there 
under the impetus of a reaction against political 
bossism. In that State and in others the impression 
has gone out that it is worth while for ‘‘ organiza- 
tion’’ men only to seek nominations. Conventions 
are controlled by a few political leaders, and their 
““slates’’ always go through. The Democratic party 
lost its ascendency in New York eleven years ago be- 
cause the ‘‘ organization’’ defied the moral sense of 
the people. At the recent election the fear of Re- 
publican defeat in our State was based in part on pop- 
ular antagonism to machine politics. Wisconsin peo- 
ple think they have found a remedy in their primary- 


election law. If they are right the movement will. 


spread to other States. In New York it will be neces- 
sary only to invoke the provisions of an existing law 
to get rid of machine-managed conventions and have 
nominations made directly by the people. It is possible 
that this subject will create a new issue in our politics 
—one with which the Republican party must reckon 
sooner or later. 
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”¥ PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT *¥ 


ONE OF THE most interesting of recent revolters 
against the artificiality of modern civilized life 
is ‘‘Professor’’ E. 
W. Darling, Cali- 
fornia’s ‘* Nature 
Man,’’ who claims 
to have been grad- 
uated from the 
Stanford Univer- 
sity, and who lives 
but a short dis- 
tance from the 
end of the Pied- 
mont car line, in 
East Oakland, 
Cal. In 1898, 
he asserts, his 
weight was but 
ninety pounds, ow- 
ing to the fact that 
he was a sufferer 
from dyspepsia 
and lung trouble. 
When all hope of 
saving his life was 
abandoned and 
the physicians de- 
clared he could not 
live a month, the 
‘*professor’’ 
drove them out of 
Hows. the house and un- 
dertook to cure 
himself. To-day he tips the scale at one hundred and 
sixty pounds, and is as healthy looking as any man in 
California. He lives in the open air and sleeps on the 
ground, his house being a piece of canvas, which he 
uses to protect himself from the dew and fog. He 
wears neither hat, coat, socks, nor shoes, and during 
the summer months only a sweater and a pair of 
trousers. Ordinarily he goes barefooted, but when in 
acity wears a pair of sandals, to protect his feet from 
broken glass. The “ professor ’’ does not use tobacco 
or indulge in liquor of any kind, and lives on nuts, 
bananas, persimmons, dates, figs, grapes, mangoes, 
melons, apples, and peaches. He will not drink tea or 
coffee, and advises everybody to sleep out of doors, 
take plenty of exercise, and wear light clothing. 





“ PROFESSOR ” E. W. DARLING, 


California’s noted ‘nature man,’’ who 
lives in the open air. 


ENERAL SYMPATHY will be felt for Geronimo, 
the old Apache chieftain, in his announced deter- 
mination not to march in the inaugural parade at 
Washington next March, on account of old age. The 
old warrior gives as a further reason that he does not 
like to be looked upon as a curiosity. The character of 
Geronimo has undergone a remarkable change since 
the days when he was the terror of the southwestern 
border, a cruel and daring leader of the Apaches. 


HE DEMOCRATIC and fraternal spirit which ani- 

mates the students at leading institutions of learn- 
ing has frequently been 
manifested in recogni- 
tions accorded to the 
abilities, in various lines, 
of young men of the 
colored race. Among 
the more recent of these 
expressions of the sense 
of the equality of man- 
hood was the election of 
William H. Craighead, 
’°06, of Boston, as cap- 
tain of thee Amherst 
(Mass.) Agricultural 
College football team. 
When it is considered 
how highly skill in manly 
sports is regarded by the 
great mass of students, 
and how intensely such 
a position as that which 
Craighead is to fill is 
coveted by aspiring 
youths, it is seen that 
much honor has beendone 
to this bright young 
negro by his white col- 
leagues. It is always pleasant to witness the ignoring 
of mere race distinction, and this instance of it will tend 
to raise football in public esteem. Craighead entered 
college with the class of 1905, and has won his promo- 
tion by good playing, two years as a guard and one 
year as a tackle. He is well built physically, being 
six feet tall and weighing 190 pounds. It is confi- 
dently expected that the team under his leadership 
will give an excellent account of itself in the matches 
of the coming year. 














WILLIAM H. CRAIGHEAD, 


Colored student at Amherst, Mass., 
elected captain of a football 
team.— Sheldon. 


, 
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UEEN ALEXANDRA of England was sixty years 

of age on December 2d last, and the day was 
celebrated with genuine enthusiasm in many parts of 
the British empire ; for, with the possible exception of 
the late Queen Victoria, no queen has won the affec- 
tions of the English people more completely than the 
present one. Her popularity dates back for many 
years before her accession to the throne with King 
Edward, when she was Princess of Wales. Among 
Queen Alexandra’s many excellent traits is that of 
kindness to animals. Years ago, as Princess of Wales, 





she made known her intention to patronize no gather- 
ing at which the shooting of live pigeons was an item 
of the programme. She has always taken a spe- 
cial interest in hospitals, and it was her custom 
for years to spend a portion of every Sunday in the 
wards of the children’s hospital in London. As prin- 
cess and as Queen she has been interested in nurses, 
and much of her time, means, and energies have been 
devoted to the promotion of their welfare. She is 
now president of the royal national pension fund for 
nurses. This winter the Queen is concerning herself 
very seriously with the problem of the unemployed 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Ot England, as a grandmother, with one of her grandchildren. 


and the housing of the poor in London. On her recent 
birthday she received beautiful and costly presents 
from the King and members of the British and Danish 
royal families, and from most of the crowned heads 
and crown princes and princesses of Europe. 

















PRINCESS WALDEMAR, 


Of Denmark, the clever and popular sister-in-law of (Queen Alexandra, 
of England. 


HE ONLY member of the Danish royal family, 
who are devoted Lutherans, to form a matrimo- 
nial alliance with a Roman Catholic is Prince Walde- 
mar, the youngest of King Christian’s sons, who fell 
in love with and married the Princess Marie, of the 
well-known French family of Chartres. The wedding 
ceremony was performed at Eu, the magnificent coun- 
try seat of the late Count of Paris, and was a brilliant 
and memorable social event. Princess Waldemar has 
made herself very popular in Denmark. She is a clev- 
er, intelligent woman, ardently devoted to her native 
country, and it is thought by some people that she 
contributed to the Franco-Russian alliance by her in- 
fluence over the late Czar, who was much attached to 
his youngest sister-in-law. By an arrangement usual 
on the continent, the princess’s sons have been brought 
up in the religion of their father, while her little 
daughter is being educated in her mother’s faith. 


THE ROSTER of the great soldiers whom America 

has produced contains, in the opinion of military 
critics, few names 
which deserve to 
rank higher than 
that of the late 
Confederate gen- 
eral, ‘‘Stonewall’”’ 
Jackson. General 
Jackson was one 
of the most pic- 
turesque charac- 
ters of the Civil 
War, and even his 
foes paid tribute 
to his qualities as 
a sturdy fighter 
and a capable 
leader of large 
bodies of troops 
He left no son to 
emulate him, but 
his military bent 
appears to have 
been transmitted 
to his grandson - 
and namesake, T. aa 
J. Jackson Chris- 
tian, of Atlanta, 





Ga h ther T. J. JACKSON CHRISTIAN, 
28., Whose motne **Stonewali ' Jackson’s grandson, who has 


was the famous been appointed a cadet to West Point. 
commander’s Howe. 
daughter. Young 
Christian is at present a student in the Georgia Mili- 
tary Academy, and his proficiency in military matters 
is attested to by the fact that he attended the recent 
army manceuvres on the Bull Run battle-field as an 
aid to General Barry, commander of the Department 
of the Gulf. His soldierly ability has attracted atten- 
tion, and President Roosevelt has .recognized it by 
appointing the young man as a cadet to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. The Presi- 
dent, in conversing on the subject with Representative 
Livingston, of Georgia, said that he was glad to ap- 
point the grandson of the Confederate chieftain, whose 
memory he honored, and he hoped that the youth 
would exhibit the genius of his grandfather. The ap- 
pointment indicates the President’s good-will toward 
the South and will be generally approved in the North. 
a 


HE EARL OF SUFFOLK, who recently married 
Miss Daisy Leiter, of Chicago, is the owner of ten 
thousand acres and one of the finest picture galleries in 
England. He is the nineteenth holder of an earldom 
created by Queen Elizabeth in 1603, the father of the 
first earl having been that unfortunate Thomas How- 
ard, fourth Duke of Norfolk, who was attainted.and 
beheaded thirty-one years before. 
HARLES H. BOYNTON, who has just been ap- 
pointed to the very responsible place of general 
superintendent of the 
Associated Press, began 
his newspaper career at 
the bottom. He is a 
graduate of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, and it was while 
he was at college that 
he did his first repor- 
torial work on the Beth- 
lehem Star. After grad- 
uation he went to Wash- | 
ington and entered the 
Washington bureau of 
the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial - Gazette, of which 
his uncle, General Henry 
V. Boynton, was corre- 
spondent. Later, he 
joined the staff of the 
Washington Post, be- 
ginning with the small 
assignments that usually 
fall to the new reporter. 





CHARLES H. BOYNTON, 

He covered the police The new general superintendent of 

and other routine de- the Associated Press. 
Parkinson. 


partments, and _ finally 
became special assign- 
ment man and did much political writing. From the 
Post he went to the Washington Star, and was soon 
made a member of the Capitol staff of that paper. He 
also covered at times the executive departments, and 
his connection with these two papers gave him a wide 
reportorial experience. Mr. Boynton left the Star to 
accept a position in the Washington office of the Asso- 
ciated Press, of which his father, Charles A. Boynton, 
the Southern superintendent, is in charge. He soon 
became night manager of that office, a position which 
he held until December, 1898, when he was appointed 
correspondent of the Associated Press at Paris. Mr. 
Boynton remained in Paris until the spring of 1901, 
when he was recalled and appointed superintendent of 
the Eastern division of the Associated Press. He re- 
tains this office, together with the position of general 
superintendent, to which he has just been appointed. 
Mr. Boynton’s promotion is due to the energy and jus- 
tice with which he has administered his important 
duties in this great news organization and the fairness 
of his attitude in all questions affecting the employés 
of the Associated Press, 
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AFTER THE blood- 

iest siege on 
record in modern 
times, lasting nearly 
two hundred days, 
the Russians surren- 
dered the great for- 
tress of Port Arthur 
to the victorious Jap- 
anese. The capture 
of this important 
post was accom- 
plished only after the 
storming, at terrible 
cost, of so-called im- 
pregnable  fortifica- 
tions by the besieg- 
ers, a most heroic 


GENERAL STOESSEL, defense on the part 
Vhe hero of the long and obstinate de- of the garrison, and 
tense of tallen Port Arthur losses aggregating, 


on both sides, some 
100,000 men. The immediate cause of the surrender 
was the taking by the Japanese of key points in the 
inner line of forts. General Nogi, head of the Japa- 
nese Third Army and General Stoessel, commander of 
the Russians, were the chief figures in this struggle, 
and have won lasting fame. 

Port Arthur could have been taken only by a race 
whose national customs are founded on the spirit that 
dictates the hara-kiri. It is not in the Japanese char- 
acter to say that a thing cannot be done but rather 
to die fighting; or, if there is no hope whatever, to 
commit suicide. That is the spirit that slowly, labori- 
ously, and expensively conquered Port Arthur. It is 
usual to speak of Port Arthur as the Gibraltar of the 
East, but that is far from correct. The strength of 
Gibraltar is in its unity and its isolation. But Port 
Arthur was not one citadel, but fifty supporting each 
other. Its vulnerability consisted in the fact that 
each of its fortresses might be taken separately and 
used against the others. 

When the Japanese army swept down the Liao- 
tung peninsula from the north it at last was checked 
by this semicircle, over ten miles in diameter, of lofty 
forts and military works crowning pinnacled hills three 
hundred and five hundred feet high, with some redoubts 
near the Liao-tieshan cape nearly a thousand feet 
high. Dry moats thirty or forty feet deep traversed 
the gray, rocky valleys in every direction, barbed-wire 
entanglements covered the country for miles. Sub- 
terranean mines ramified the ground on which the 
troops were to charge inevery direction. But the peril 
under foot was nothing to the peril in the air, for the 
firing of shells soon became almost constant. At night 
searchlights flashed continuously over every yard of 
the country. Every murderous invention that the 













mind of man is capable of devising stood between 
General Nogi and success. Nature also had made Port 
Arthur forbidding. The hills have numerous gullies 
cut deeply into their sides. These hills are bare, 
showing often nothing but earth or rocks, and seem to 
have been quarried in all directions by the successive 
military occupiers~Chinese, Japanese, and Russians. 

The method of the Japanese in capturing fort after 
fort of Port Arthur’s defenses was characteristic. 
There was something of the method of the jiu-jitsu in 
it. The Japanese way was to worm into a minor posi- 
tion and use it as a lever by which at last to crack a 
great bone in the huge frame of the Russian citadel. 
Slowly, remorselessly, relentlessly the Japanese army 
contracted its lines around the}doomed fortress. A 
yard here, a foot there, a dash forward a few feet, 
piling up bags of sand for protection while a rifle-pit 
or a trench was being dug in fevered haste, finally 
an earthwork on the site of the pit or shallow 
trench, and the same process of constant but in- 
finitesimal advance repeated day after day; a tunnel, 
perhaps, from whose mouth troops were poured on the 
enemy’s position supported by a terrific fire of shimose 
shells ; a combined dash, and Tokio rejoiced at the 
capture of Takushan on the east or Oudianshan on the 
west. A week later, perhaps, Wolf Hill was taken on 
the north. Then, as if a gigantic game of chess were 
under way, with whole battalions as pawns, using the 
Wolf Hill opening, the Erhlung Lunette was captured, 
which eventually led to the fall of the Erhlung forts. 
Meanwhile, Takushan, on the extreme east, afforded 
a base for the capture of the outer line of forts of 
Kikwan, whence, step by step, the main fort protecting 
the old town was approached. In the northwest, after 
weeks of strategical jockeying, the insignificant 131- 
Meter Hill was won. Days passed. A murderous 
charge across a valley swept by a scathing fire that 
more than decimated the troops, a quick ascent of a 
steep sheet of sheer rock by the remnant, scaling a 
precipice slippery with blood, and 169-Meter Hill, flank- 
ing the first, was taken. Then slowly this military 
jiu-jitsu pressed on the next vulnerable spot of the 
enemy, and one morning the flag of the rising sun was 
on 174- and 180-Meter hills. 

Across the next murderous valley lay 203-Meter 
Hill, the object of all this blood and suffering. Grad- 
ually the works on the two foothills extended them- 
selves, affording shelter for more and more troops. 
Slowly a subterranean passage was pushed under the 
valley and up toward the Russian fort. All at once the 
word to advance came. Then 174- and 180-Meter hills 
swarmed with little brown men. A mad charge fol- 
lowed down into the valley swept by Russian shells. 
Frem the mouth of the underground passage poured 
an all too insufficient stream of men far ahead of the 
charge. On rushed the Japanese, toiling over ditch 
and escarpment and entanglement. A line was mowed 


down, only to be replaced by a second and a third. 
The Japanese army surged up the hillside in the 
wake of the few survivors of the subterranean stream. 
On they pressed through the inferno, scaling the almost 
unscalable. The top of the hill at last was reached, 
with a long line of dead and wounded from the start- 
ing point across the valley! The hand-to-hand con- 
flict was the last resort of these combatants. Up the 
parapets of the redoubt the first Japanese struggled, 
only to be hurled back. Slipping, sliding, pushing, 
pulling, blind with blood, wounded perhaps, the surviv- 
ors of the first shock recovered from the recoil and 
hurled themselves at one concerted point. For the 
moment the tide was irresistible and a gun was taken. 
The Russians retook it, but more Japanese poured into 
the fort. The gun was theirs again and finally. The 
number of those charging across the valley was not 
diminished so rapidly. Quickly the panting and wound- 
ed survivors of the hell of the valley rallied at this 
spot and were charged by the Russians. This time 
the Russians were repulsed. Re-enforcements arrived 
from the inferno. Another gun was taken. Every 
moment saw the inferno less murderous and more 
could charge through it safely, until within ten min- 
utes the hill was swarming with brown men. Banzai! 
Banzai Nippon! Now 203- Meter Hill was theirs. 

What did the captors of the hill see? Battle-ships, 
cruisers, torpedo-boats, the elusive Russian fleet in 
the inner harbor at last in plain sight and easy range. 
The Japanese soldiers stood still and grinned, and for- 
got to bind up their ugly wounds. At last what Togo 
had begun Nogi could complete. Then the survivors 
knew the purpose for which the inferno at their feet 
had been filled with dead comrades, and with reverence 
turned to save the wounded and bury the dead. But 
slowly, laboriously the Japanese commenced again to 
tunnel into other slopes under other Russian forts, and 
literally inch by inch they forged ahead, till near 
enough to emerge and make a rush—only to fall in 
heaps dying and dead-—and their brothers had to try 
again. In many places the ground was solid rock 
and the Japanese could not countermine, but, little by 
little, masses of rock and bags filled with sand were 
collected in some corner out of sight of the Russians, 
and were suddenly rushed forward in the night to 
make temporary shelter for a regiment to get forward 
a few yards, rest, fire for a few minutes, and get for- 
ward another few yards, till at last they were close up 
to the enemy ; then a charge in the teeth of fierce rifle 
fire, and only a few Japanese survived it. But these 
reached the top of the hill, somehow, and after other 
battalions had been annihilated by the Russian guns 
the ground was held. This was substantially the story 
at Rihlung and all the hills later captured on the in 
ner line of defense, and but for the surrender of the 
Russians the process would have continued until the 
last fort had been taken by assault. 
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CAMP OF JAPANESE THIRD ARMY, FOUR MILES NORTHEAST OF GOL 
FOR THE WOUNDED—BIG RUSSIAN GUNS DURING 

SOMETIMES SHELLED THAIS PLACE. 
From stereozraph, copyrizht 1904, by Underwood 4 





DEN HILL, WITH A HOSPITAL 
THE SIEGE . 


Uaderwood., 


RUGGED COUNTRY ABOUT CAPTURED PORT ARTHUR BEHELD FROM HOOSAN HILL—JAPANESE IN 
FOREGROUND SAT 750 FEET ABOVE THE TOWN—JAPANESE TENTS AND HORSES 
IN THE VALLEY—GULF OF PE-CHI-LI IN THE DISTANCE. 
From stereograph, copyright 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 
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JAPANESE BATTERY FIERCELY HAMMERING RUSSIAN POSITIONS—-THE ARTILLERYMEN DISPLAYING REMARKABLE CALMNESS ON THE FIRING LINE. 
Photographed by T. Ruddiman Johnston, our special artist in the Orient. 























SPECTACULAR STORMING OF NANSHAN HILL BY THE JAPANESE, EN ROUTE STRIKING VIEW OF THE MOUNTAINOUS REGION NEAR PORT ARTHUR, LOOKING FROM HOOZAN HILL, 
TO PORT ARTHUR, WITH TERRIBLE LOSSES THREE MILES NORTH OF THE DOOMED TOWN, AND SHOWING AN ADVANCED JAPANESE CAMP, 
ON BOTH SIDES NOT FAR FROM GENERAL NOGI'S HEADQUARTERS, INTO WHICH RUSSIAN SHELLS FRE- 
Drawn by ht. Salvadori. QUENTLY FELL. From stereograph copyright, 1004, by Underwood & Underwood, 
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DESPERATE UPHILL ASSAULT THROUGH WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS BY HEROIC JAPANESE TROOPS DAUNTLESS JAPANESE PERFORMING THE FEARFUL TASK OF SCALING AND CAPTURING FORT 
ON A STRONG RUSSIAN FORT NEAR PORT ARTHUR.—Drawn by F. Matania. PA-LI-SCIANG, IN PORT ARTHUR'S DEFENSES.—-Drawn by F. Matania. 


HOW VALOR TRIUMPHED AT PORT ARTHUR. 


OVERCOMING MOUNTAIN OBSTACLES, CAPTURING STRONG RUSSIAN POSITIONS NEAR PORT ARTHUR BY BLOODY 
ASSAULTS, AND FACING THE ENEMY’S FIRE UNMOVED. 
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The Germans in New York, and How They 
Celebrate the Metzelsuppe ; 


By Harriet Quimby 



























OF THE 


many 
unique banquets and 
festivals celebrated 
in New York City 
every year, there is 
none more characteristic of the country from which it 
has been imported than the annual Metzelsuppe of the 
Germans. Metzelsuppe with a free translation means 
‘* slaughter feast,’ and in Germany it is a feature of 
the autumn days when the farmers, as do the farm- 
ers in this country, kill their hogs and prepare the 
meat in sausages or put it into brine for winter use. 

To honor the memory of youthful days and to keep 
alive the customs of the fatherland, many of the Ger- 
mans in this country celebrate the Metzelsuppe, al- 
though the custom is becoming noticeably less gen- 
eral each year. In Hoboken, N. J., across the 
Hudson from New York, where about two-thirds of 
the population are either naturalized citizens of Ger- 
man birth or native-born Germans of immediate Ger- 
man descent, the Metzelsuppe is celebrated as regu- 
larly as Thanksgiving, and the annual affairs have be- 
come times of reunion for friends, many of whom 
journey from other cities in order to partake of a 
feast where all the viands peculiar to Germany are 
served along with liberal quantities of fresh-tapped 
lager - beer and Rhine wine. Many families ob- 
serve the time of the Metzelsuppe, but the largest 
and most characteristic celebration is that given by 
Mr. Charles F. Kaegebehn, who for twenty-two years 
has preserved the custom and has made his resort a 
spot dear to the German in this country. Mr. Kaege- 
behn conducts his place in Hoboken, and in the 
uniquely decorated rooms of his sort of indoor 
Garten Wirtschaft, he serves the foods of the Metzel- 
suppe to the hundreds of friends to whom he sends in- 
vitations announcing the day of feasting. 

Wherever there is a German there you will find 
enough to eat. It may not always be to your taste, 
but it is there in wholesome quality and generous 
quantity, and usually his wife and children are also 
there to enjoy it with him. It is not unusual to see 
the entire family, even down to the smallest child, at a 
festive gathering, and however queer this may appear 
to American eyes, it is a custom of the fatherland, and 
a very commendable one. When the husband takes a 
glass of wine or beer he is quite willing that his wife 
should have an equal amount, and to give the baby a 
sip if it so pleases her. The entire code of ethics in 
Germany is more on an equal plane for men and wo- 
men than in any other country in the world, and it is 
no doubt due to this phase of domestic felicity that 
Germany is practically a divorceless country. At the 
annual Metzelsuppe the men do not come alone, but 
bring their wives with them. No man of any other 
nationality in the world can boast the gastronomic 
capability of the German. The number of glasses of 
beer that he can consume with ease is something as- 
tonishing, and the mixture of soups, sweet and sour, 
pickles, sausage, and cheeses dear to the Teutonic 
palate are enough to give the ordinary mortal indiges- 
tion by merely thinking of them. 

The menu served on the memorable occasion of this 
year’s Metzelsuppe was something like this: Soup- 
sauer ; pigs’ knuckles boiled and served piping hot 
in a platter of sauerkraut ; liverwurst, a mixture of 
chopped liver, aromatic herbs, and highly seasoned 
with pepper ; bloodwurst, or black pudding, prepared 
with fresh blood thickened by warming slightly, and 
in it cooked prunes and raisins—this dish, which is 
considered a great delicacy, is called schwartz-sauer ; 
pickled oysters, slices of Westphalian ham, raw onion 
in slices, sausages, great pyramids of them of every 
size and shape—blood sausage, sausage in cases, and 
sausage in little round pats ; baskets of queer twisted 
cakes called pretzels ; shoulder of pork not thoroughly 
cooked—for the German likes his pig sometimes slight- 
ly underdone ; rye and barley bread in generous slices, 
Limburger cheese and other curd dishes, and all this 
accompanied by liberal quantities of creamy beer and 
‘ limpid wine. The feasting began about one o’clock in 
the afternoon, the guests being served at coverless 
small round tables accommodating parties of from 
four to six, and lasted far into the night, the guests 
changing kaleidoscope-like about every two hours. 

The company at these Metzelsuppen is generally a 
very mixed one. The legal, medical, and editorial 
professions are fully represented. Tradesmen and 
brokers of every grade abound. Each coterie of 
friends, many of whom have attended these Hoboken 
Metzelsuppen for a score of years, has its own table. 
In Germany a permanent customerof a German garden, 
or eating-place of any kind will have his name engraved 
in his favorite seat at his favorite table, by compliment 
of the proprietor. Being a public-house, there is no 
written law which prevents any one occupying the seat 
‘should that one be the first comer, but anybody doing 
so knowingly during the presence of the original occu- 
pant of the seat would be guilty of a gross breach of 
etiquette. Though all friendly, each group of old 
friends organizes in this way, and the bond becomes 
more closely cemented by the fraternal association of the 


same table evening after evening, which smacks some- 
thing of, but is still lacking in, every detail essential to 
a secret order. At the Hoboken place the names are 
not engraved on the tables, yet some fifty customers 
have their regular seats and tables, their right to which 
is never disputed. 

Yon good-looking man with the amber mustache 
and closely-cropped hair is an artist of fame, and is 
dreaming, no doubt, as he sits enveloped in a cloud of 
smoke from his own pipe, of the picture which he in- 
tends to send to the next salon. Observe that group 
in the corner. In it you will probably see, for he never 
misses a Metzelsuppe, a tall man of vigorous build, 
with shoulders slightly stooped, and wearing spectacles 
on his nose. He is a composer of renown and a con- 
ductor of gigantic concerts. At other tables editors 
and writers chat and occasionally join in the chorus 
of good old German songs, which begin at one table 
and are gradually taken up by the others. Many 
bottles of Rhine wine are circulating at the tables, 
some of which have as many as ten or fifteen empty 
bottles for a party of four or six. Conspicuously 
posted on the wall is a wine-list, from which docu- 
ment one gathers the name and price of the various 
bottled goods. A keg of beer—fresh tapped lager 
rests conveniently slanting on its trestle at one end of 
the room. Everybody drinks, first beer then wine, and 
the affair winds up with every one drinking a glass of 
champagne. Yet, with it all, there are few present 
who cannot walk a chalk-line when they get ready to 
go home. 

The pale little man with the intellectual forehead 
thinks nothing of drinking from forty to fifty glasses 
of beer in one day, and he generally consumes more 
than that amount on holidays, and is considered a tem- 
perate man. An interesting group of sea captains 
drop in, take a table, chat, and join in the songs as 
they eat their bloodwurst and drink Weissbeer. The 
fame of this Hoboken place has reached the four cor- 
ners of the globe, for among the many friends of the 
genial proprietor are a score or more of sea captains 
who never fail to visit his place when they are in 
this port. The several rooms where the Metzelsuppen 
are held are veritable museums from the many gifts 
from these friends. Carvings from China and other 
parts of the far East, relics from the Old World, 
and moose-heads, deer-heads, and bear-skins from 
this country are there in interesting array. Pencil 
sketches and paintings from artists of fame who have 
partaken at different times of the Metzelsuppe hospi- 
tality are on the walls. There are also hundreds of 
photographs of the habitués of the place, and almost 
every face in the collection represents a man of public 
interest. 

The proprietor, Mr. Kaegebehn, is said to be a 
walking encyclopzedia of local and world-wide informa- 
tion, and his memory embraces not only the names 
and places of his hundreds of friends, but also the 
dates of their birth. It is a pleasant thing to remem- 
ber the face of this genial host as he moves about 
among his guests, stopping a moment here to drink 
Zum gliick with his friend, the professor, or to shake 
hands and offer congratulations on the latest success of 
the musical composer present. As the hours pass and 
the sociability increases, the German sungs are more 
frequent. Waiters weave in and about with half a 
dozen steins in each hand and a couple of lamp-chim- 
ney glasses full of foam-topped Weissbeer tottering 
atop of all. The place assumes the genuine atmos- 
phere of the fatherland. 

Among the features that impart a character so 
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Utah—A Goddess of the West 





HERE redly sinks the sun to rest 
A goddess sits alone, 
The crescent moon her diadem, 
A mountain-peak her throne. 
Her cattle range a thousand hills, 
Her fields are fair to view, 
Her cities lift their gilded spires 
Like sceptres to the blue. 


UT in her eyes a shadow lies, 
She sadly broods apart ; 

The burden of an ancient wrong 
Is heavy on her heart. 

A mighty lake beneath her feet 
Reflects the azure vault. 

Its waves are briny as the sea}; 
Her tears have made them salt. 


UT Utah! from the desert grave 
That hides thy children’s shame, 

Already springs the laurel-wreath 

Of thy immortal fame. 
Put by the sorrow of the past, 

Forget the tragic story. 
Behold the star of destiny 

That leads thee on to glory! 

MINNA IRVING. 















cosmopol- 
itan to New 
York this very 
large German 
element, per- 
vading the city 
itself, its sub- 
urbs and neighboring towns, is an important one. . 
Unlike the French colony, the Syrian quarter, or the 
Hebrew, the German settlement is difficult to locate, 
for it is well scattered. It will be found that much of 
Brooklyn, more of Williamsburg, a considerable portion 
of Jersey City, and about two-thirds of Hoboken are 
occupied by the Germans. To this element New York 
is largely indebted for its artists, musicians, manufac- 
turers, merchants, lithographers, and last, but not least 
—brewers; for the representative German is frequent- 
ly one of these. And to this element, also, New York is 
largely indebted for the hundred and one interesting 
and often pretty Garten Wirtschaften, where West- 
phalian ham, dill pickles, and old-fashioned sausages 
are to be had along with the lager-beer or Rhine wine. 
In many of these gardens, which, to honor the memory 
of the Black Forest, the burly proprietor of generous 
girth has arranged as much like the old-country gar- 
dens as possible, some very good music is heard. In 
fact, credit is due the German element for music. so 
good, ina general as well as a special way, as to win 
the applause of even the Europeans visiting this city. 

The Liederkranz, a German musical organization 
which has been established fifty years or more and is 
at the present time the largest musical organization 
in New York City, has had much to do with the culti- 
vation of music and the love for it in the younger ele- 
ment here. Aside from grand opera and the various 
large concerts in which the majority of the performers 
as well as the leaders are German, the military bands 
and theatrical orchestras of New York City are made 
up of the same nationality. Music is a sort of religion 
with the German. At a large up-town eating place, 
popular alike with the American and the German, a 
Sunday-evening concert is given every week, with se- 
lections from grand and light opera, with a quartette 
of voices, any one of which would pass muster before 
a severe master. 

Of the several annual festivities given by the Ger- 
mans, aside from the Metzelsuppe, an important one 
is the Turnfest, given usually during the autumn. 
These Turnfests are simply picnics given on a large 
scale for the members of the well-known Turn Verein, 
a German society which gives special attention to phys- 
ical culture and athletics in general. Nearly all the 
German organizations, whether musical or otherwise, 
have an auxiliary where physical culture is one of the 
principal objects aimed at, and in this, as well as many 
other things, young America would do well to imitate 
Germany in New York. At the Turnfest the wives 
and daughters are very much in evidence, and dancing 
and games are enjoyed, although competing for the 
prizes in the athletic contests is the principal feature. 

Another annual affair which arouses great enthusi- 
asm among the Germans is the Schiitzenfest. Pro- 
ficiency in the use of firearms is an accomplishment 
to which the Germans devote much attention, and the 
annual Schiitzenfests held in the neighborhood of New 
York are largely attended, and there is keen compe- 
tition for the prizes offered for the best marksman. 
The Germans are again much in evidence during car- 
nivals given by the various German musical societies, 
the Liederkranz and Arion usually leading. One of 
the most notable of these is known as the Arion ball. 
This famous buffo anniversary, which is in reality a 
masked ball, was instituted so long ago as the sixth 
century, and its origin is traceable to the Saturnalia of 
ancient Rome. 

Almost every German in New York owns a mask 
and costume which he fondly imagines to be more gro- 
tesque than those of his neighbor, and the uglier they 
are the better he likes them. He dons them every year 
for the carnival. Madison Square Garden is the only 
place large cnough to accommodate the throngs at- 
tending this gala affair, either to participate in the 
dancing or as spectators. At these balls there is much 
display of humor and some practical jokes, but on the 
whole, the affair, which lasts from the early evening of 
one day to the early morning of another, is without in- 
cident or accident to mar the fun. 

In reviewing the German element in New York it 
is necessary to make some reference to the class of 
Germans who, from wealth and family connections, hold 
a high position in society, as this element is here 
also in no inconsiderable number. These are usually 
alienated from the manners and customs of the father- 
land and lend little or no color to the native society 
with which they have become incorporated. That 
their influence is felt more or less, however, is man- 
ifest from the popularity of the dance known as the 
““german,”’ a term applied by extension to a ball or 
party at which the dance is the principal feature. 


HEALTH means strength, Abbott’s Angostura Bit- 
ters means health. At druggists’ and grocers’. 
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LAWYEKS AND DOCTORS ENJOYING THE FESTIVAL—-HERR KAEGEBEHN, A GLASS OF WINE IN HONOR OF THE 
THE GIVER OF THE FEAST, AT EXTREME LEFT. GENIAL HOST. 
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WIVES AND DAUGHTERS ALSO ADMITTED TO THE FEAST. 
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PROMINENT GERMANS MAKING MERRY AT THE METZELSUPPE. DRINKING GOOD LUCK IN A STEIN. 


FAMOUS GERMAN FESTIVAL TRANSPLANTED TO AMERICA. 
THRONGS OF JOLLY TEUTONS CELEBRATE THE ««METZELSUPPE,’”? AT HOBOKEN, N. J., WITH ALL THE FEATURES 
CUSTOMARY IN THE FATHERLAND. See opposite page. 
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HILARIOUS BROKERS INDULGING IN PUSHBALL, BASEBALL, CONFETTI-THROWING, AND THE MOBBING OF OUTSIDERS. 
Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by Hy Mayer. 
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n of the American Railway 





By Charles M. Harvey —= 





THE EXHIBITS of locomotives, cars, and 
tracks at the recent world’s fair in St. 
Louis told the story of the evolution of the 
American railway. By the pictures which 
form part of this article the three-quarters 
of a century between the advent of the 
first engine which solved the problem of 
mechanical steam traction and the construc- 
tion of the largest and most powerful of the 
locomotives ef to-day is bridged. 

When, in 1829, the ‘‘ Rocket,’’ built by 
the British engineer Stephenson, in a test 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
attained a speed of twenty-nine miles an 
hour, the world’s first successful locomo- 
tive came into being. The ‘ Rocket ’”’ 
weighed four and one-half tons. When, in 
1830, Peter Cooper devised the ‘Tom 
Thumb ’”’ and put it in successful operation 
on the Baltimore and Ohio, which road was 
begun in 1828, the pioneer locomotive of 
American construction appeared on the pio- 
neer American railway designed for carry- 
ing passengers and freight. The ‘‘Tom 
Thumb,’’ which weighed one ton, hauled 
loads of four tons up grades and around 








What advances will be made in the size 
and the strength of locomotives in the next 
ten, twenty, or fifty years? However, may 
not steam itself be displaced by some other 
motive power long before the last-named 
date arrives? At tests recently made in 
Schenectady of an electric locomotive for the 
New York Central—the first of forty soon 
to be put in practical operation on that road 
—a speed of 75 miles an hour was reached, 
and 90 miles an hour, it is believed, could 
easily have been attained. Of course the 
use of electricity or any other improved mo- 
tive power in place of steam, or as supple- 
mentary to it, would hasten the expansion in 
the railway interest. 

It was 1853 when thrpugh railway con- 
nection was had by Chicago with New York 
and Boston. The Mississippi was touched 
by rail from the East at Rock Island in 1854 
and at Memphis and East St. Louis in 1857. 
By the completion of the Hannibal and St. 
Joe the Missouri was struck in 1859. At 
the meeting of the rails of Oakes Ames’s 
and C. P. Huntington’s Pacific railways at 
Promontory Point, in Utah, in 1869, the 








curves, and attained a speed of ten or twelve 
miles an hour on level reaches of the road. 
In speed and power this beat the horses, 
and likewise the sails, which were 
being employed for purposes of 


STEPHENSON’S “ ROCKET,” WEIGHING FOUR AND ONE-HALF TONS, BUILT IN 1829, THE 


FIRST SUCCESSFUL LOCOMOTIVE EVER CONSTRUCTED. —Stark. 


continent was spanned. Five other trans- 
continental lines have been built in the 
United States since then. Of main track 
: there were 23 miles in the United 
States in 1830, 30,000 miles in 





traction on the American railways 
at thattime. In 1829 the ‘‘ Stour- 
bridge Lion,’’ weight five tons, im- 
ported from England and run by 
Horatio Allen on the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company’s Hones- 
dale and Carbondale _ Railroad, 
proved too heavy for the wooden 
rails with the thin pieces of iron 
strapped on them, which were in 
vogue at the time, and had to be 
taken off. 

England was far ahead of the 
United States in the beginning in 
the building of railways and rolling 
stock. John Stevens, Philip E. 
Thomas, William C. Redfield, Peter 
Cooper, Ross Winans, John B. Jer- 
vis, Matthias Baldwin, Henry R. 
Campbell, and their successors in 
their various fields of activity in 
the American railway system have 








1860, and 212,000 at the beginning 
of 1905. There are 180,000 miles 
in the whole of Europe, and 290,- 
000 miles in the entire world out- 
side of the United States. 

The Indian Territory built more 
miles of railway in 1904 than had 
been accumulated by the whole 
country at the time of Jackson’s 
second election. Texas in 1905 has 
three times as many miles of rail- 
way as the whole country had when 
she was annexed in Polk’s days, in 
1845, and more miles than the 
country had when Pierce was elect- 
ed. Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
the Indian Territory, and Texas 
have more miles of main track at 
this hour than the entire United 
States had when Lee’s veterans 
stacked arms at Appomattox. 

More men are employed by the 








changed all this. At the begin- 
ning of 1905 the United States 
has ten times the railway mileage 
of Great Britain and Ireland; it 
has more than all Europe com- 
bined, and has more than two-fifths of all the world’s 
entire railway track. American-built locomotives, 
cars, and rails are found all over Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North and South America, and the islands of the sea. 
In the interval since Matthias Baldwin, in 1832, found- 
ed the works in Philadelphia which still bear his name 
that concern has made 24,000 locomotives. In 1903 
and 1904 it turned them out at the rate of half a 
dozen every working day, or over 1,800 a year. 

The wooden stringers, 8 or 10 feet long, covered 
with pieces of strap iron, used on American railways 
at the outset, the whole weighing only a few pounds to 
the rail, have been succeeded in 1905 by steel rails of 
100 pounds to the yard and 50 or 60 feet long, a 60- 
foot rail weighing as much as Peter Cooper’s engine. 
A stretch of the Pennsylvania road in Philadelphia has 
rails weighing 142 pounds to the yard and from 60 to 
80 feet long. The four tons hauled by the ‘‘Tom 
Thumb ”’ and the 200 tons moved by the best of the 
locomotives of 1860 have been succeeded by the 2,500 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST LOCOMUTIVE.—Stark. 


to 3,000 tons drawn at a far swifter speed by some 
of the locomotives of to-day. The ‘‘Tom Thumb’’ 
traveled at the rate of 10 or 12 miles an hour. The 
Empire State express makes 60 miles an hour. 

This increase in rail weight has, of course, been 
necessitated by the modern locomotive’s increase in 
weight and speed. Peter Cooper’s 1-ton engine gave 
way to those of 50 tons in 1860, the year of Lincoln’s 
first election. The locomotive ‘‘600,’’ weighing 70 
tons, exhibited at the Philadelphia Centennial of 1876, 
represented the highest type of that day, as the 
‘‘Director General,’’ 102 tons, shown at the Chicago 
fair of 1893, stood for the biggest (except a freight 
engine weighing 104 tons) and best of those of that 
year. The “St. Louis,’’ weighing 240 tons in running 
order, exhibited at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
and the largest locomotive extant at this writing in 
1905, anywhere in the world, showed the advance 
which had been made in the eleven years between the 
Chicago and St. Louis fairs. 


railways of the United States in 


THE “ TOM THUMB” (1830), WEIGHT ONE TON (AT RIGHT), FIRST AND SMALLEST LOCOMOTIVE EVER BUILT 1905—1,500,000—than were in the 
IN THE UNITED STATES, AND THE “ 8T. LOUIS” (1904), WEIGHING 240 TONS (AT LEFT), é : 


armies of Grant, Sherman, Sheri- 
dan, and the rest of the national 
commanders at any one time from 
1861 to 1865. The total assets of the railways in 1905 
—$16,000,000,000—equal the value of the property, 
real or personal, of the whole country at the time of 
Lincoln’s first election. Their income in 1904—more 
than $2,000,000,000—would pay the bonded debt of the 
United States government twice over, and leave $200,- 
000,000 still to the good. 


New York Central’s New Depot. 


1. Will cover present site and extend much farther so as to be 
bounded by Forty-second and Fifty-seventh streets and Madison and 
Lexington avenues, New York City. 

2. Will cost more than $25,000,000. 

8. Area to be occupied by buildings and tracks,-nineteen city lots. 

4. Frontage of buildings, 300 feet on Forty-second Street ; 275 to 
680 on other streets. 


5. Size of grand concourse for passengers in new station, 160x470 
feet ; 150 feet high ; the largest in the world. 
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THE NEW YORK CENTRAL’S PROPOSED NEW $25,000,000 TERMINAL AT NEW YORK. 


ee we 


DESIGN FOR THE NEW GRAND CENTRAL STATION IN THE METROPOLIS, WHICH WILL BE TEE LARGEST AND FINEST BUILDING IN THE WORLD DEVOTED TO RAILROAD PURPOSES. 








‘THERE WAS A time when we referred to the 
‘weaker sex,’’ and believed in the existence of 
such a sex. To some extent there is such a sex to- 
day, but years ago the new athletic girl began to 
change all that, and to-day it is no uncommon thing to 
meet with a bevy of women all of whom are superbly 
strong. It is noteworthy among all who keep pace 
with the physical-culture stride of to-day that women 
bid fair to outstrip men in physical development un- 
less the lordly sex bestirs itself in physical training. 

But now there has come upon us a brand-new reve- 
lation. There is a system of personal combat in which 
the well-trained weaker person can defeat and utterly 
overthrow a much stronger opponent. This system is 
new to the Occidental world only. It was ‘‘ made in 
Japan,’’ in which country this simple yet wonderful 
style of combat is reputed to have flourished for at 
least twenty-five centuries. And the name of this 
system—or science — is jiu-jitsu. Lest the pronuncia- 
tion of the word seem formidable, it is well to state 
that the equivalent of sound would be rendered in 
English as “‘ jew-jits.’’ The accent is on the first sylla- 
ble, and there is a slight hissing sound to the ‘‘s.’’ 

Now, jiu-jitsu upsets all of our preconceived notions 
about the art of self-defense. Incidentally it also up- 
sets the uninitiated who tries to get the better of an 
adept. And it is!)ecause a woman can become just as 
expert at jiu-jitsu as can any man, that it has taken, 
such a wonderful hold upon the fancy of American 
women. First of all, the craze struck London, some 
three years ago, just after a diminutive Japanese gave 
a demonstration of the work before the Japan Society 
of thatcity. This little Japanese showed how quickly 
and infallibly a jiu-jitsu-shi, as an adept is called, 
could stop and vanquish a large and powerful assail- 
ant. It became known that women could master jiu- 
jitsu and defeat any male opponent. At the same time 
jiu-jitsu is ideal physical-culture work. 

Titled women in London became the pupils of the 
Japanese ; the craze spread through the feminine por- 
tion of society in that city. Women soon found that 
it was possible for them to topple over seventy-two 
inches of athletic husband, brother, or friend, and then 
the craze became intensified. To-day there are many 
titled women in London who are enviably expert. Last 
winter the jiu-jitsu thrill became powerfully felt in 
Washington. President Roosevelt set the distinct 
seal of his approval on it by declaring that the Japa- 
nese marvel excelled the combination of boxing, 
wrestling, and fencing, whether as used for self-de- 
fense, bodily culture, or sport. Many Washington 
society women, with Miss Roosevelt at the head of the 
list, are reputed to be experts. And now the craze has 
reached New York, where it bids fair to reach its 
American zenith in the number of women experts that 
next season will see. 

The common, uninformed notion of jiu-jitsu is that 
it is a Japanese style of wrestling. This is true, and 
yet not true. There is wrestling in jiu-jitsu, but it is 
of a sort very different from that commonly known in 
this country. It is much more easily learned than our 
style, and at least ten-fold more effective. But wres- 
tling is not all that there is to jiu-jitsu. There are 
holds that make the opponent suddenly and utterly 
helpless. There are grips which, however lightly 
taken, make the victim wince. There are pinches that 
paralyze nerves and cause agony for the second before 
the victim is released. The victim never again needs 
a warning to avoid conflict with a known jiu-jitsu-shi. 
Then there are deft and sudden ways of breaking bones 
and of dislocating joints, of giving a slight but vanquish- 
ing tilt to an opponent who is off his centre of gravity, 
and tricks that make the victim’s brain whirl while 
the fair victor is calmly completing her conquest. 

In the earlier lessons a woman is shown how to 
throw unerringly a larger opponent. The feat does 
not stop there. She calmly kneels upon her opponent 
and proceeds to tie his hands. It is of no avail for 
him to struggle ; if he does so he only hurts himself, 
and after one attempt at a resistance the vanquished 
male is willing to be very obedient. He gives up his 
hands—under insidious torment—and the hands are 
tied in such an ingenious manner that if the victim 
tries to free himself he succeeds only in choking himself. 

There are so many scores of feats that are easily 
learned that it would be out of the question to mention 
them all. One of the illustrations for this article 
shows what happens to the brute who tries to strike a 
woman expert with his left fist. As he strikes she 
“‘ducks ’’ her head, strikes up his arm, and her dis- 
engaged left arm shoots up under his and takes a hold 
back of his head. Her ‘‘ counter ’’ has half-whirled 
her opponent around, and her right forearm goes under 
his right arm close to the shoulder. She forces her 
late assailant to repentant knees, and, if need be, the 
woman jiu-jitsu-shi dislocates his right shoulder. 

To a boxer this has a sound of the marvelous, and 
he is likely to be incredulous. But the trick is really 
a very simple one ; nor has any boxer been able as yet 
to find a way of circumventing this Japanese bit of 
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diablerie. No more difficult to learn is the feat by 
which a woman is able to seize one of a man’s arms 
and the fingers at the end of that arm. It is done in 
a twinkling, and few men are stoical enough to sup- 
press a yell when there is real vengeance in the grip 
of the woman jiu-jitsu-shi. This feat ends in a 
throw, at the finish of which the woman still retains 
her grip that may be used to break her former assail- 
ant’s fingers, while one of her feet firmly pins his 
other arm to the ground. The victory for the adept 
is as complete as it is sudden for the victim. 

But, in case it is desired merely to make the as- 
sailant “‘ move on,’’ then the woman does not make 
the throw, but retains her hold with such good effect 
that her victim will obey all her orders as to speed in 
locomotion. It is a blessed moment for him when he 
finds himself released from that excruciating hold, 
and not once while she retains it can the mere man 
find a chance to turn and swing his disengaged fist at 
her. But suppose the assailant throws his arms 
around her from behind, pinioning her elbows at her 
sides ? Now, apparently, he has her at his mercy. 
But his is only an imaginative victory. The ancient 
Japanese adepts found a very simple movement by 
which the woman in this case can spread her arms and 
wriggle downward out of the tightest embrace of this 
kind. But she does much more, for she plants one 
elbow in his solar plexus —and the battle is over. 

Perhaps our woman jiu-jitsu adept prefers to take 
the aggressive. If she does, she makes a quick 
spring that carries her to the man’s side. One of her 
arms slips around his waist, while the hand of her 
other arm makes a ‘‘cup’’ under his chin. Her nearer 
foot has shot past his and her haunch presses his. A 
slight movement of the arm whose hand is under his 
chin is all that is needed. He reels backward and side- 
ward, and goes down upon his back to the ground. 
And his slighter opponent has one of his arms in a 
hold where she may break it if he does not submit. 

There is another aggressive trick by which the 
woman stamps on her would-be assailant’s foot and 
pins it ; at the same instant she seizes one of his coat- 
lapels, and before he realizes the need of saving him- 
self, he is sprawling on the ground. Or she may 
swiftly seize his hand, bending it the ‘‘ wrong way ”’ 





At the Play 





- . HERE’S a subtle fellowship 
At the play; 
Sentiments that sort of grip 
In a way 
To bring people very near. 
Outer thoughts all disappear 
And we lend a common ear 
To the play. 


NTERESTED as can be 
In each part; 
Giving all the sympathy, 
From our heart, 
To the heroine, so fair; 
And the plotters who would dare 
To enmesh her in a snare 
We would thwart. 


HEN, the villain, so suave, 

Trim, and neat; 

How we hate the polished knave 
Whose deceit 

Parts the lover and the lass! 

And our joy is nearly crass 

When, at length, we see him pass 
To defeat. 


Lae the hero proves that he 
Is sincere; 
Chooses love and poverty 
Without fear; 
Dons a workman’s cap and blouse, 
Just to win her for a spouse; 
That’s the time when all the house 
Wants to cheer. 


ND, when virtue has achieved 
Victory, 
Everybody feels relieved, 
Mightily ; 
When they’re in each other’s arms, 
Safe from trials and alarms ; 
There’s a scene that always charms 
Wondrously. 


EEMS as if each player had 
Been a friend, 
And it makes us kind of sad 


At the end, 
When we have to say “* Good-bye.” 


There’s a dimness in each eye 
As the audience, with a sigh, 
Homeward wends. 
Louis J. STELLMANN. 
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and sending him down to one knee—just in position to 
have his nose broken immediately by one of her swing- 
ing elbows. The elbow, by the way, is a powerful 
weapon of which the most is made in jiu-jitsu. 

Let her assailant attempt to strike her with a 
cudgel, and the feminine jiu-jitsu-shi seizes the wrist 
of the cudgel hand, at the same time grasping the 
weapon itself with her other hand. Now, a simple 
little twist is employed, and the man, uttering either 
a howl or an oath, yields up the cudgel to her; and 
she may continue the same movement without an in- 
stant’s pause, and land one end of the cudgel plump in 
his ‘‘wind.’’ If he attempts to keep the cudgel he 
hurts himself only the more by his resistance. 

With brutes a favorite form of attack upon a wo- 
man has always been to seize her by the throat and 
choke her into submission. He who tries this on a wo- 
man versed in the ways of jiu-jitsu will remember the 
day that he met her. By an ingenious but very easy 
Japanese trick she breaks his hold at her throat ; her 
hands clasp at the back of his head, and with the speed 
of the panther she drags his head down, meeting it by 
a crushing upward blow of her knee against his nose. 
Of a verity, this is a ‘‘ breaking-face ”’ trick. 

And the best of all the story is the ease with which 
the average woman masters all that she will ever need 
of jiu-jitsu. I have seen many men and many women 
under instruction, and I have noted that women, as a 
rule, become even more speedy in the employment of 
the jiu-jitsu feats than do their big brothers. A previous 
knowledge of boxing or of wrestling is worth little or 
nothing in the acquirement of the Japanese method of 
self-defense. Thus a woman does not stand in need 
of any kind of athletic or fistic training when she goes 
in for jiu-jitsu, as so many of her sisters in the me- 
tropolis are doing to-day. 
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Ancient Tayles. 
YE ANIMAL ELECTION. 


ONCE UPON a time all ye 
animals gat together to hold an 
election. 

Now it was so that ye Monk 
& ye Sly Fox were opposing can- 
didaytes. Each was a _ shrewd 
politician & possessed of a greate 
pulle. 

For manie weekes ye campaign 
had proceeded, waxing hotter & 
hotter with every day it lasted. 
} Ye Monk mayde_ impassioned 

speeches and roasted ye Sly Fox 
to a crackling. ‘‘ Fellow Citizens,’’ said ye Monk, 
** Beholde ye Sly Fox! He liveth off hys Graft and 
there be burrs in hys tayle! He preacheth Reform 
by day and swipeth hys neighbor’s chickens by nyte, 
God wot !’’ & he bought much beere. 

Then ye Sly Fox gat upon hys hind legs and made 
fine talk. He called ye voters ‘* We, the People,’’ 
and exhorted them to turn down ye Monk, who was a 
grafter & a boodler from away back beyond ye mem- 
ory of ye Oldest Inhabitant. And he bought beere. 

At last ye Monk and ye Sly Fox hadde their forces 
arrayed one agaynst the other. Then it became the 
question of how to vote ye Sheep. For as one sheep 
went, so went they all, and they decided ye election, 
for they were manie. 

It was a bitter campaign, and at length they began 
to fight—for of a truth they were fulle of beere and 
their blood was hot. They threw bricks and chewed 
each other’s eares, & ye driver of ye Black Maria 
earned hys salarie manie times over and cursed bitter- 
lie ye day that he was born. 

And it came to pass that while they were fighting 
ye Ass cornered ye Sheep, kicked them into line and 
voted them for himself, so that he was elected tri- 
umphantlie. Whereat he laughed long and raucouslie 
when later ye Monk and ye Sly Fox awoke and saw 
how that they had been Skinned. 

**Alas!’’ groaned ye Monk. ‘‘ While we fought 
over ye voters an Ass hath won ye Office !”’ 

‘*We be two Dubs!” sobbed ye Sly Fox. ‘‘ And 
now we must hunt a Job! For of a truth we spent 
all our monie buying beere for ye Rabble !’’ And they 
straightway formed a Knocker’s Club to down ye Ad- 
ministration. 

And ye Monkey Sage, who lived high in a bamboo 
tree & mixed not in politics, wrote thys in hys Wise 
Book : 


First Jag: Vote with thine eyes shut; for it is 
soe that no matter how you vote you will elect either 
an ass or a rogue. 

Second Spiff : When thieves fall out, another thief 
will get ye boodle. 

Third Wizzle: Politics is founded on Beere—and 
ye Sheep hath hys vote fixed up for him in ye back 
room of Muggsy Smith’s saloon. 

LOWELL OTuS REESE. 
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WOMAN DISLOCATING THE RIGHT SHOULDER OF A MAN WHO 
ATTEMPTED TO LAND A LEFT-HAND BLOW. 


BREAKING A THROWN ASSAILANT’S FINGERS AND 
CAUSING SEVERE PAIN. 


EJECTING A HELPLESS WOULD-BE ASSAILANT AT A 
QUICK RUN. 





























‘‘ SPREAD-ARM” WAY OF GETTING OUT OF A CLUTCH THAT 
PINIONED HER ARMS. 


SIMPLE, BUT EFFECTIVE, THROW OVER THE HIP, EMPLOYED 
AGAINST A MAN WHO HAS TRIED TO SEIZE HER. 


STEPPING ON A MAN'S FOOT, AND “ PINNING” IT, SHE THROWS 
HIM WITH EASE AND SPEED. 



































BENDING AN ASSAILANTS HAND, THROWING HIM TO HIS KNEE, 
AND EMPLOYING HER ELBOW TO BREAK HIS NOSE. 


TAKING A CUDGEL AWAY FROM AN ASSAILANT—THE HARDER 
HE TRIES TO HOLD IT THE GREATER THE PAIN IN HIS HAND. 


COMBINATION FEAT OF THROWING OFF AN ASSAILANT’S CLUTCH 
AT HER THROAT AND BREAKING HIS NOSE WITH HER KNEE, 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN DEFENDING HERSELF BY JIU-JITSU. 
THE MARVELOUS JAPANESE ART OF DEFENSE, A SOCIETY CRAZE AMONG WOMEN IN LONDON AND WASHINGTON, 


APPEARS IN NEW YORK AND OTHER AMERICAN 


Photographs by T. C. Muller. See opposite page. 


CITIES. 
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PRAYER OPENS THE SITTINGS OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


CHAPLAIN OF THE HISTORIC BODY OPENING THE PROCEEDINGS BY READING THE PRAYERS WHILE THE MEMBERS, FACING 
THEIR SEATS, BOW IN REVERENCE.—From a drawing by A. Castaigne in the London Graphic. 
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OPENING THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH PRAYER. 


THE REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, THE VENERABLE CHAPLAIN, INVOKING THE DAILY BLESSING ON THE MEMBERS OF 
THE UPPER BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN CONGRESS.—JDrawn from life for Leslie's Weekiy by T: Dart Walker. 
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LONG 


O, I NEVER has but 

one love affair and 
I’m free to _ confess, 
stranger, that I doesn’t 
yearn for any more of the 
same. Which it ropes a 
man’s reason entire and 
starts him runnin’ the 
range plumb loco, and 
when he wakes up they’s 
burs in his hair and his 
whiskey don’t taste right 
for a week. 

We’d been workin’ the 
Feather bar for six 
months and was plumb 
reekin’ with dust when 
Calamity Ike and me 
comes down to Calore 
Station to do a little 
idlin’ and vegetate some. I ’low that between us, me 
and Calamity has enough dust to sink a flat-boat, and 
we ain’t none modest about sayin’ so, either—espe- 
cially when we has about six rounds of pizen tucked 
away under our jumpers. So it happens that by the 
time we’re a week in Calore Station everybody there 
that’s old enough to set up and take notice knows that 
we’re a couple of gravel miners fresh from a big 
strike, and that we views expenses with contempt 
and pines for a town where we might spend money in 
a way that would cast more credit on our reputations. 

— 

One day there comes to town a tenderfoot actor 
and a shy-lookin’ little girl which he gives out is his 
sister, fresh from some private dancin’ academy in 
Philadelphia. He mentions that he’s due to start a 
show over in McPhee’s dance-house and he plasters the 
town with bills advertisin’ the same. Of course me 
and Bill arrives on the scene soon, and we early intro- 
duces ourselves by shootin’ the Philadelphia actor’s 
plug hat full of holes, thereby drawin’ his attention to 
us a whole lot. He takes it game, though, and after 
he’s able to breathe without swallerin’ his heart he 
invites us up to have a drink. We graciously accepts 
and takes two more, and then we falls on his neck and 
announces that we’re ripe to take in his show and buy 
the whole house. He shakes us by the hand and as- 
sures us most solemn that never, even in Philadelphia, 
has he ever met two more accomplished gents, and to 
prove that he speaks from his heart he takes us around 
to his hotel and presents us to his sister. 

a 

Right there me and Calamity falls in love and men- 
tal resolves to shun the snake-pizen and throw away 
our guns. That little dancin’-academy bud ropes us 
both at one throw, and we follers her round like a 
tame chicken and begs her to put the brandin’-iron on 
us any time. Of course me and Calamity falls out a 
heap. We’re like two robins fightin’ over the same 
worm, and I frankly confesses that I hankers to slay 
Calamity, while Calamity mentions with tears in his 
eyes that the time draws near when he plants me out 
on the sunny hillside where the noddin’ daisies blooms 
over my quiet form. It gets so that we avoids one an- 
other and meets only at the 
home of the shy dancin’ girl, 
where we sits and glares 
at each other most malev- 
olent. 

It couldn’t go on for- 
ever. The day before the 
two was leavin’ Calore Sta- 
tion, Calamity and me drops 
into the hotel, and we both 
asks the girl to yoke up. I 
hints plenty broad that if I 
ain’t the happy man there’s 
a funeral due to strike Ca- 
lore, and Calamity gives it 
out cold that if he loses his 
ante he’s not goin’ to be 
responsible for what hap- 
pens to me. The girl 
stampedes in her feelin’s 
about that time and then 
the tenderfoot gallops in 
and soothes her grief. 

. 

“* Now, gents,’’ says the 
tenderfoot, after he quiets 
her a little, ‘‘you’ve got 
to proceed like they do back 
in Philadelphia or my sis- 
ter pulls out of the game! 
The thing stacks up this- 
a-way: You both holds 
aces up and I judges neither 
one of you backs down ?’’ 

I maintains that I’m in 
the game to stay and Ca- 
lamity points out most pas- 
sionate that when he hangs 
up his bluff it’s there for 
keeps. 

““Then,’’ says the ten- 
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“THE DANCIN’-ACADEMY GIRL MIXES US A COUPLE 
OF GLASSES.” 


derfoot, very sorrowful, “‘they’s nothing left but to 
shoot it off.’’ 

Me and Calamity agrees a whole lot zealous; but 
the tenderfoot stands pat and swears we have got to 
pull it off like they do in Philadelphia. 


‘You has a friend to take care of your weapons,’’ 
he says. ‘‘ You meets on some lonely hillside, marks 
off fifteen paces, and when the word is given you plugs 
each other. If you misses, you waits for the word 
and tears loose again all reg’ lar.’’ 

Me and Calamity never hears of such fool plays as 
that, but we’re in love and ready for anything. So 
we hands over our guns; and just at sunset we sneaks 
out into the chaparral and meets the tenderfoot and 
the dancin’-academy girl under a live oak about half a 
mile from camp. The girl is weepin’ and nervous and 
I thinks she’s afraid I’m goin’ to get perforated. 
Calamity thinks similar about himself. The tenderfoot 
steps off the distance and hands us our guns and a 


pocketful of ca’tridges apiece. 
+ 
‘ 


“*Now, gents,’’ he says, when all is ready, ‘“‘in 
Philadelphia, when gents is about to shoot one another 
up, they has a drink together and uses one another 
very polite. For when one gent is about to stampede 
across the Great Divide,’’ he says, ‘‘ they ain’t no use 
sendin’ any hard feelin’s along with him.’’ 





“THEREBY DRAWIN’ HIS ATTENTION TO US A WHOLE LOT.” 
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. The drink idee seems 
a noble institution to Ca- 
lamity and me and we 
takes to it gleeful and 
unanimous. The dancin’- 
academy girl mixes us a 
couple of glasses and 
hands ’em out like a born 
artist. 

**Here’s luck, Bill !’’ 
says Calamity. 

**Here’s hopin’ you'll 
find pay on the other 
side, Calamity !”’ says I, 
and we drinks. 

It ain’t no more than 
down before it goes to 
my head. Calamity seems 
to be dancin’ in the air 
and the world whirlin’ 
around like a_ tumble 
weed rollin’ across the 
desert. 

“Take your places, 
gents,’’ says the tender- 
foot. 

We wabbles to our posts and faces each other. 

**Are you ready, gents ?’’ says the tenderfoot. 
*‘ Fire! One—two—three r 

Something hits me spang between the eyes and I 
goes down ina heap. But I ain’t dead none, and I 
sits up and sees Calamity sittin on the ground with 
his left hand clutchin’ his heart. He turns loose 
again—-plumb forgettin’ them Philadelphia rules, and 
I does the same. The girl is shriekin’ and the tender- 
foot beggin’ us to act like gentlemen, but we’re clean 
crazy, and we plugs away for four or five shots more, 
and then we keels over. 

“*I’m done for, Bill,’’ moans Calamity. 

“* My brains is shot out, pard!’’ says I. Then we 
mutual remembers them long years we has shared the 
same blanket, the sowbelly we has chawed together, 
and the many hard times we has had between us, and 
we crawls along and wraps our arms about each 
other’s necks and remembers no more. The last thing 
we’re conscious of is that it’s commenced to rain and 
that somebody’s feelin’ in our pockets. 

Two days later I wakes up, chilled nearly to death. 
It’s still rainin’, and there’s Calamity layin’ by my 
side. I feels his heart and finds it’s still beatin’. I 
examines my head and am a heap astonished to find 
they’s no brains missin’. I staggers to my feet and 
kicks Calamity till he wakes up, too. 

‘* Ain’t I in heaven yet ?’’ asks Calamity. 

““No,’’ says I, ‘‘nor hell, neither—for it don’t 
rain down there like this !’’ 

We locks arms and staggers down to our shack, 
where we builds upa fire and has a drink. Then we 
sits around and marvels and wonders what’s hap- 
pened. 

**That was powerful whiskey the tenderfoot saws 
off onto us !’’ says Calamity. 


, 


‘Philadelphia must be 
a terrible place !’’ says I. 

Just then [I notices 
something wrong with the 
last ca’tridge in my gun. 
I examines it and Calamity 
does the same. 

“Sour dough!’’ says 
Calamity. 

And so it was! That 
pasty-faced tenderfoot had 
moulded some bread into 
bullets and blackened it 
with lead scrapin’s ! 


““We’ve been flim- 
flammed, Bill !’’ wails Ca- 
lamity. ‘‘The blankety- 
blanked tenderfoot doped 
our whiskey an’ then left 
us settin’ out there in the 
rain pluggin’ one another 
with chunks of flap- 
jack !’”’ 

I has an idea sudden. 
I drags myself over to 
the fireplace, lifts up a 
stone, and discovers that 
our dust is all gone. 
Away down in the bottom 
of the hole I fishes up a 
note which reads : 


“** After a duel, in Philadelphia, 
we always takes a drink! 
’Frisco Jim.” 


Which the same, bein’ 
mighty good advice, we 
follers it with a dozen and 
pulls out for the Feather 
bar. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) “LET US HAVE PEACE.”—Charles W. Jackson, Colorado. A CONTENTED “LITTLE MOTHER.” —&. B. Wright, New York. 


























A CHRISTMAS-DAY ARTIST IN CENTRAL PARK.—2. J). Brown, New York. VETERAN PIONEER IN THE WILDS OF OREGON.— Thomas Small, Oregon 























INDIAN CHIEF OF THE MODERN TYPE.—Z Winternitz, Illinois. TRIPLETS AND TWINS, A CHICAGO COUPLE'S MOST PRIZED POSSESSIONS.— S. FE Wright, Ilinois 


“AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—COLORADO WINS. 
ODD THINGS IN THE GREAT WORLD’S NOOKS DISCOVERED AND PICTURED BY THE ARTISTS OF THE LENS. 
(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 46.) 








HE GREAT 
trouble about such 
books as Lucy Elliott 
Keeler’s ‘“‘If I Were 
a Girl Again ’’ (Revell 
Company) lies in the 
lamentable fact that 
the class of readers 
for whom they are 
MRS. ROGER A. PRYOR, chiefly designed and 
Author of “Reminiscences of Peace who would derive 
and War.” most benefit from 
them do not read such 
books. Few people, in fact, care to read books of ad- 
vice, and young people least of all. But we are per- 
suaded that if by some hook or crook any intelligent 
girl could be induced to turn aside from her latest 
novel long enough to read the opening chapter of Mrs. 
Keeler’s volume, she would keep straight on to the 
end. It is a book of counsel, to be sure, but the coun- 
sel is served up in such dainty portions and in such at- 
tractive style, and is seasoned, spiced, and garnished 
with so much wholesome wit and good sense, that it 
must appeal irresistibly to every healthy-minded young 
person. Under such chapter headings as The Vul- 
nerable Heel,”’ ‘‘ Bleaching the Brain,’’ *‘ Receipts for 
Thinking,’’ ‘‘ Sit Still, My Daughter,”’ and “- Beauty 
Prescription,’’ the author has set forth in an original 
and captivating way many hints and helps to happier 
and better living, which not only young girls, but also 
older readers of both sexes, might heed to their en- 
during profit. As the author truly says, is There is 
always a golden age soon to be behind us—just as to- 
morrow’s yesterday is still to-day. So we all take 
courage. It is never too late to mend.”’ 


AN INDISPENSABLE work for all lovers and stu- 

dents of music is Sir George Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Music.’’ It first appeared about twenty-five years 
ago in an edition of four volumes ; but in the new and 
revised edition now in course of publication by the 
Macmillans one more volume will be added, making five 
in all. The final volume just out concludes with the 
letter E. The scope of the new dictionary has been 
greatly enlarged. There was no article on acoustics in 
the first edition, and such composers as Bach, Brahms, 
and Chopin were inadequately treated. Upon the first 
edition a limit of time was imposed, the date 1450 be- 
ing fixed as the beginning of the music that could be 
expected to interest modern readers. The study of 
ancient music, and in particular of that which belongs 
to ecclesiastical plain-song, has been so widely spread 
that no book on music could now be considered com- 
plete which made its starting point as late as the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, and, accordingly, in :his 
new dictionary the record goes back to ancient days. 
A specially attractive feature of this new edition are 
the full-page portraits of famous composers, of which 
there are twenty-two in the first volume. Among 
living composers who thus appear are Antonine Dvorak 
and Sir Edward Elgar. Another illustration is a full- 
page fac-simile production of the trombone parts of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The work has been 
brought up to date in every particular. 

+ 


TOUCHING tribute to the late Lafcadio Hearn 
comes in a letter describing his funeral, written 
from Tokio by Yone Noguchi. It seems that Hearn 
was the first foreigner ever buried in Japan with the 
Buddhist rite. Only three foreigners, Americans, were 
present at the service. About forty Japanese profess- 
ors and one hundred Japanese students attended, and 
his own former students presented a wreath of laurel 
with the following inscription: ‘‘In memory of Laf- 
cadio Hearn, whose pen was mightier than the sword 
of the victorious nation which he loved and lived 
among, and whose highest honor it shall ever be to 
have given him citizenship and, alas! a grave.’’ In 
accordance with Hearn’s own wishes, he was buried in 
the loneliest spot of a cemetery in the outskirts of 
Tokio. The letter closes with the words: ‘‘ Truly he 
was a delicate, easily broken Japanese vase, old as 
the world, beautiful as a cherry-blossom. Alas, that 
wonderful vase was broken! He is no more with us. 
Surely we could lose two or three battle-ships at Port 
Arthur rather than Lafcadio Hearn.’’ 
THE “AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Moncure D. Con- 
way,’’ which is generally acknowledged to be the 
leading biography of the season, is already in its 
second edition. From one point of view this work 
might be described as a series of interviews with tre- 
mendously interesting people. Mr. Conway is a born 
journalist and has the art of writing up an interview to 
perfection. The long evenings he spent with the Car- 
’ lyles, and the walk on the crowded London streets with 
Browning ; the sobbing multitude at the funeral of 
Charles Dickens, and the handful of distinguished 
men who saw Carlyle interred at lonely Ecclefechan ; 
his admirable description of Daniel Webster in action ; 
an amusing adventure in the dark with Tennyson after 
an exceedingly good dinner ; a talk with Bismarck dur- 
ing the war ; Mark Twain’s first appearance before a 
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British audience ; hundreds of lively anecdotes, and 
brilliantly executed pen-pictures keep the reader in a 
state of steady enjoyment and confident anticipation 
of the next page. 
— 

RS. ROGER A. PRYOR, whose “‘ Reminiscences 

of Peace and War’’ is one of the most delightful 
of books, grew up in Virginia during the ’thirties and 
‘forties. Early in the next decade she married a bril- 
liant member of Congress from her own State, and be- 
came a part of the social life of the capital during its 
palmiest epoch. After the war broke out she went 
South with her husband, who became one of the mcst 
dashing and successful of Southern soldiers. It was 
her unique experience that throughout practically the 
whole of the Civil War she lived within the Confeder- 
ate camp. During 1861 and 1865 her house was a 
stone’s throw from General Lee’s headquarters on the 
Confederate line of defense ; and that line was finally 
broken, just before Appomattox, in her back garden. 
Her book describes the brilliant social life of Washing- 
ton during the ’fifties, but it is chiefly devoted to the 
experiences of a Southern woman during the great 
civil strife. The portrait of Mrs. Pryor that serves as 
a frontispiece to her book is reproduced from a minia- 
ture painted in Rome in 1855, when her husband was 
on a diplomatic mission to that city. 
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OHN LANE publishes a new novel by Wilfrid Scar- 

borough Jackson, author of ‘‘ Nine Points of the 
Law,”’ entitled ‘‘Helen of Troy, N. Y.’’ The plot 
turns on the efforts of three young Londoners, one the 
son of a cabinet minister, to escape the consequences 
of a supposedly serious wound sustained by a German 
of dueling propensities in an encounter with bare 
foils at midnight in a private park in the heart of Lon- 
don. The quarrel arises over an American heiress 
whose home is in Troy, N. Y., and for whom the Ger- 
man avows an intimate devotion upon hearing two of 
his messmates in the Inner Temple discussing her eli- 
gibility for their respective hands. The quarrel is 
adjourned to the home of Lord Billinghurst, one of the 
two Englishmen involved, where the other, Bagleston, 
takes the 'ead and insists upon fighting, then and 
there, the all too ready German. Lord Billinghurst 
calls in the aid of a chance passer-by, who attempts to 
act as arbitrator, but who is finally involved as a sec- 
ond, and who subsequently flees from justice in the 
disguise with which he had provided himself for an 
amateur rehearsal. The entanglements that ensue 
before the German recovers ang puts an end to the 
competition for the hand of the heiress have all the 
amusing qualities of Mr. Jackson’s earlier books. 

a 
HE HISTORY of ancient Naples can show no more 

brilliant or romantic figure than that of one of 
her modern kings, Joachim Murat; no more momen- 
tous political issues ever turned on her possession than 
those evolved by the gigantic brain of the Emperor 
Napoleon. To trace these political issues and some of 
their consequences Mr. R. M. Johnston has written 
his two-volume work on ‘‘The Napoleonic Empire in 
Southern Italy and the Rise of the Secret Society,’’ 
which the Macmillan Company has just published in 
two volumes. The subject has been much neglected 
and is of far more importance and far more rich in in- 
teresting and dramatic incidents than has been gen- 
erally recognized by historians and biographers. In 
addition, the work presents a significant phase of Na- 
poleon’s career, portrays Murat in a wholly new light, 
and brings together all that can now be known about 
the rise of the Italian secret societies. 
JOHN LANE has just published a drama in verse 

by Dr. Richard Garnett, entitled ‘‘ William Shake- 
speare, Pedagogue and Poacher.’’ The scene is at 
Stratford-on-Avon and the neighborhood, and the set 
time is in March, 1585. The action concerns itself 
with Shakespeare’s traditional exploits in deer steal- 
ing. Sir Thomas Lucy sets asnare for him, into which 
he falls neither unconsciously nor altogether unwill- 
ingly, arranging the escapade with his scholars in cele- 
bration of his proposed departure for London, whither 
he has already dispatched the manuscript of a play to 
“Master Field.’’ This play, as he tells his fretful 
wife, is called ‘‘The Taming of a Shrew ”’ (the title 
of an earlier play on which the Shakespearian comedy 
was founded), and the material for which, as he has the 
assurance to explain, he has collected in the course of 
his marital experience. His careless frolic on the ani- 
mus of the magistrate, whom he threatens at the 
trial with ten thousand spirits ready to seize him and 
set him 

*‘bemocked upon the public stage 
Stuff for the humorous world’s derision,” 


the cross purposes of Ann Shakespeare and Lady Lucy, 
and the intercession of the Earl of Leicester at the 
close, effect the poet’s release from the ‘‘ waspishness 
and indocility’’ of Stratford to the opportunities of 
“*prodigious London.’’ The blank verse is full of bor- 
rowings from the plays and hints of the storms of 
later criticism ; as when Shakespeare, announcing his 
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departure to his wife, 
and intimating that 
he has found femi- 
nine sympathy insuf- 4 
ficient, suggests the 
intended alternative : 
“And I will seek a manly 
soul, and wear him 
In my heart’s core, even in 
my heart of hearts. 


And in high verse I will 
eternise him, 


Blazoning his beauty forth, 
his name concealing 


GEORGE ELIOT, 


Whose biography by Mathilde Blind 
is being issued in a new edition. 


To set the wide world wondering who he was, 
And sharp debate shall drain the inky stands 
Of sage and scholar labouring to divine 
If worth it was of his, or wit of mine.” 
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‘THE STORY of Benvenuto Cellini is always a fas- 

cinating one, and although many editions of his 
own memoirs have been published, the interest is un- 
abated. Brentano’s has just ready for publication 
a play in which he is the pivotal figure, entitled ‘‘ The 
Florentines,’’ written by Maurice V. Samuels. It has 
received high commendation and praise from all-who 
have read the manuscript. 


NE OF THE books that we often hear about, but 

seldom see, the kind that fill ‘‘a long-felt want,”’ 
has recently been published by the Consolidated Retail 
Booksellers of New York. It bears the title, ‘‘ Toasts 
for the Times in Pictures and Rhymes,’’ the toasts 
being by John William Sargeant, and the pictures by 
Nella Fontaine Binckley. Mr. Sargeant is the treas- 
urer of the Society of American Magicians, and has 
been a lifelong public entertainer and speaker. One 
of the strong features of his book is the fact that not 
one of the toasts has ever been in print before, and it 
is the only ** Toast Book ’’ published in which every 
toast is illustrated. There are toasts of every descrip- 
tion—toasts for all times, toasts for all people, and 
toasts on all subjects. 

HE LITERARY reminiscences of the late Laurence 

Hutton are being published in The Critic, and 
are well worth reading. Mr. Hutton most reasonably 
complains of the demands made upon the purse and 
the time of moderately successful authors. ‘‘In my 
business days,’’ he says, ‘‘ I was never asked to con- 
tribute a tub of butter to a church fair, or a box of 
cheese to a fresh-air fund. Since my name has ap- 
peared now and then upon book covers and at the bot- 
tom of magazine pages, I am frequently—much more 
frequently than my reputation would warrant— invited 
to write my name in the inside of the book and to pre- 
sent both the book and the name to a bazar for the 
benefit of a local charity of which I have never heard, 
and in which I can have no possible personal or local 
interest.”’ 
‘THERE ARE some interesting literary verdicts in a 

recently published interview with Thomas Hardy. 
The only writer for whom Mr. Hardy expressed whole- 
hearted admiration is Ibsen. ‘‘Ibsen,’’ he said, ‘‘ was 
‘ndeed a revelation, and what an immense loss the 
English stage has suffered through not giving him a 
fair chance.’’ Tolstoi also was mentioned, and Mr. 
Hardy said chat he was a curious mixture, giving us 
new ideas disguised in old forms of language. Mr. 
Hardy went on: “‘ How Tennyson could write of life 
as he did I cannot imagine. Browning also was a 
mystery of contradiction ; but I knew him personally, 
and I am quite sure he was quite genuine in all he 
wrote.’’ 
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A NEW EDITION of the “‘ Life of George Eliot,’’ by 

Mathilde Blind, announced for publication by 
Little, Brown & Co., is warranted by the wealth of 
information on the subject of George Eliot and her 
work that has accumulated since the publication of 
the first edition, in the ‘‘Famous Women’’ series. 
Miss Blind’s material is all retained, and the matter 
added includes a chapter on George Eliot’s present 
position in literature as determined by the leading 
critics who have written of her in the twenty years 
following her death; information as to her life and 
environment, gleaned from letters and surviving 
friends; anda bibliography which is by far the most ex- 
haustive yet compiled. Illustrations have been added. 
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When Tired Out 
TAKE HoRSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It vitalizes the nerves, assists the digestion, re- 
freshes and invigorates the entire body. A tonic that 
permanently benefits. It induces restful sleep. 


Borden’s Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk affords the maximum amount of food 
energy, in the minimum bulk, conferring the greatest 
good to the infant with the least tax on the digestive 
organs. It surpasses all other foods for artificial in- 
fant feeding. Try it. 
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W HEN _ such 


an actor as 


Mr. David War- 
field comes un- 


der the manage- 
ment of such a 
genius in theat- 
rical production 
as Mr. David Be- 
lasco, what other 
kind of result 
could be expect- 





‘ 


DAVID WARFIELD AS “THE MUSIC MAS- ed than that 
TER,” IN A THOUGHTFUL MOOD. which has re- 
Otto Sarony Co. flected such 


honor upon them 
both during the past three years ? When Mr. Warfield 
made his memorable leap from the variety stage to the 
topmost round of the ladder of theatrical fame ; when, 
one night, after a long career in vaudeville and bur- 
lesque, he stood revealed in ** The Auctioneer ’’ as one 
of America’s most dignified men of dramatic genius, 
most people gave Mr. Belasco credit for the whole 
triumph. We all said, *‘Oh, well, Warfield just hap- 
pened to fit the part; that’s all. Mr. Belasco 
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Notable Success of the Young Actor, 


Mr. David Warfield 


By Eleanor Franklin 


soul is stranger, but toward which so many are es- 
tranged. 

By this power David Warfield, the erstwhile ‘‘low 
comedian ’’ moves blasé New York to sympathetic 
tears for an old man’s heartache, and to tender 
smiles at an old man’s quaint idiosyncrasies, and by 
this power and the art with which he clothes it we 
know him for an actor of whom America may be as 
selfishly proud as England is of her knighted Irving, 
since in his theatrical environment he is as unique a 
figure as Sir Henry is in his British world. There isn’t 
much genius on the American stage, nor yet so very 
much art, but I think we are not so very far behind 
our mother England in this respect, the wails of our 
Anglomaniac critics in evidence to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The achievement of greatness in any- 
thing in any !and is rare enough to merit a world’s 
applause, and all the world that knows and under- 
stands will applaud David Warfield for his splendid 
art, and bless him for the tears he wrings from hearts 
to which tears of any sort are an unusual and cleans- 
ing balm. 

! wonder if anybody ever goes into the Belasco 
Theatre without feeling the presence of its presiding 
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man beside me 


exclaimed : 
“*Oh, that’s 

Belasco! It’s all 

in the _ stage 


effects, the 
lights, and _ busi- 
ness, and he ar- 
ranges all that! 
Not one of Be- 
lasco’s stars 
ever makesages- 
ture on the stage 
that he doesn’t 
think out during 
rehearsals. ’’ 
Now, that’s not true, and I should have enjoyed a 
little conversation on the side with that gentleman 
right there if it had been permissible. 1 wanted to 
tell him that in my humble opinion all the Belascos in 
the universe, if there could be more than one, could 
not put soul into a dramatic creation unless the soul 
was in the actor who played the part. The old Ger- 
man artist whom we see and love at the Belasco 
Theatre now is David Warfield’s own master- 








ON HIS WAY TO THE DIME MUSEUM, 
WHERE HE PLAYS HIS VIOLIN FOR 
A LIVING. 


Otto Sarony Co, 
. 





took his measures and cut for him a theatrical 
garment—the only sort of garment he could 
ever wear, forsooth !’’ 

Then, as one season followed another and 
another followed that and he was still play- 
ing the lovable old Levy, we began to wonder 
if even the Belasco genius could find a way 
to make another character of the old Jewish 
characterization. It didn’t occur to us that 
Mr. Warfield might be something entirely 
different. Indeed, I know people who thought 
that the dialect he used was not an art at all, 
but a natural affliction which he had the art 
to turn to good account in his profession. It 
would surprise some of his admirers to know 
that he has command of an Irish brogue that 
sounds as much like a natural affliction as 
does his Yiddish babble ; that he can produce 
a Scottish burr withall the wheezes of a bag- 
pipe in it ; that he knows perfectly the art of 
a negro croon and could play Monsieur Beau- 
caire with a Boulevard accent. He is mas- 
ter of dialects, indeed, and so worthy a dis- 
ciple of the art of acting that he could succeed 








piece, and to him be the honor and glory. 

**He never plays the part twice in the 
same way,’’ said one of the members of his 
company to me the other evening. ‘‘ He 
never does anything to disconcert any of the 
other players, to be sure, but he is always 
surprising us with little new touches of light 
or shade in the characterization ; little new 
bits of business that prove him as much the 
inspirational actor as the studious artist. We 
who know him best consider him the greatest 
actor in America because there is no limit to 
his possibilities. There is no way of guessing 
what he may do next, and however great Mr. 
Belasco may be as a dramatist and stage 
director, he is not responsible for David War- 
field as an actor.”’ 

‘“This is the first time this season,’’ I heard 
a man remark in the foyer after the perform- 
ance, “‘that I have left a_ theatre feeling as 
if I had been handed something for my four 
dollars. Two bones per is no hold-up for a 
show like this.’’ And tlhe gentleman was of 
the Fifth Avenue type. 








most admirably even in his own simple Eng- 
lish, but the publie will probably never know 
him as anything but a gentle, sweet old Ger- 
man, or a funny, pathetic old Jew, because 
there is such a thing as limiting a career on the stage 
by being too clever in some distinct specialty. That 
is Mr. Warfield’s fortunate misfortune. 

‘The Music Master ’”’ is an old story to the New 
York public now. It has been running at the Belasco 
Theatre for months, and is soon to move to the Bijou 
to make room at the Belasco for Mrs. Carter in another 
Belasco success ; but just the same the New York public 
has not yet stopped wondering at and talking about 
the consummate art in Mr. Warfield’s impersonation of 
the beautiful old German gentleman, whose refine- 
ment visibly refines everything with which he comes in 
contact ; whose resplendent soul of honor illumines the 
most dismal surroundings, making the hovel wherein he 
dwells preferable, in the eyes of the onlooker, to the 
mansion whose doors are closed in his sweet old face. 
It is splendid art impregnated with that subtle power 
we call dramatic genius, that power which reaches out 
over footlights and grasps at the hearts of men, mak- 
ing them thrill responsive to sentiments to which no 


THE MUSIC MASTER GAINS 


SEARCH FOR WHOM HIS LIFE HAS BEEN SPENT.— fy ron, 


genius? He seems ‘v fill the whole atmosphere, to 
dominate everything, and the public has formed a 
habit ef wondering if any of the actors under his man- 
agement could accomplish what they do without his di- 
rection, without the inspiration to be drawn from his 
amazing knowledge of his art and his strange, force- 
ful personality. Mrs. Carter frankly admits that 
without him she is nothing and could be nothing, and 
she has said it in print so often that the public really 
believes it. I wonder. 

A gentleman sat beside me the other evening dur- 
ing a performance of ‘‘The Music Master,’’ who 
looked the part of a hard-hearted, hard-headed, well- 
to-do business man. His wife, in white crépe-de-chine 
and diamonds, sat beside him, and they were both 
frankly weeping as the dear old Music Master told 
Fraulein Jenny about the doll with one eye knocked 
out, that he had always intended to fix for his little 
girl who was taken away by her mother, who left 
him and dear old Germany with the handsome friend 
whom he _ had trusted and loved. 


A PUPIL AND DISCOVERS HIS LONG-LOST DAUGHTER, IN 


Personally this unique player is just an 
ordinary young American, with a very wide 
smile and a little inquiring air which seems 
to say, ** What are you interested in me for? 
What have I done ?’’ He employs no personal press- 
agent, and the appreciative public will take notice that 
no foolish paragraphs are ever published about his 
personal and private affairs, which, happily, are 
most common-place. He is just what nice American 
men call ‘‘ a good chap,’’ and when the ranks of the 
theatrical profession become filled with men like him, 
and the women with whom they work are compelled 
to rise to the standard created by such conditions, 
‘‘the depravity of the stage’’ will have become a 
phrase forgotten. 

e a 


Leslie’s Pictures of the War. 


[| ESLIE’S WEEKLY at the present time will com- 

mand keen interest because of the fine pictures 
of the war in the East. Very generally the news- 
papers have been shut out, but these pictures of actual 
scenes are far more eloquent than words. — Boston 
Leader. 














“That dolly nefer got mended,’’ 
he says with a heart-breaking little 
laugh, and at this point the gentle- 





























THE MUSIC MASTER HAS A CONFIDENTIAL TALK WITH THE LANDLADY 


(MARIE BATES) IN HIS LODGINGS.— Byron. 


AN OLD DAGUERREOTY°E RECALLS PAINFUL 
MEMORIES.—‘/tto Sarony Co, 


THE UNRECOGNIZED FATHER CONTROLS THE TEMPTATION TO REVEAL 


HIMSELF TO HIS DAUGHTER (MINNIE DUPREE) Byror 
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T CAN EASILY be imagined what a storm of an- 
gry protest would arise from various quarters 
should it be seriously proposed in this country to ap- 
propriate money from the public treasury, municipal, 
State, or national, in aid of theatres, opera-houses, 
and concert-halls, despite the fact that this practice is 
followed in the large majority of civilized countries. 
An interesting survey of the whole subject of state 
aid to dramatic, operatic, and musical performances 
was recently made in a report to the British Parlia- 
ment by a commission appointed to make such an in- 
quiry. From this report it appears that Austria-Hun- 
gary is the most liberal of all countries in financial 
support to places of popular amusement. Thus the 
Royal Hungarian Opera-house at Budapest receives an 
annual grant from the state of about $117,943, and 
for salaries $1,218, and the National Theatre at Buda- 
pest $36,255. In addition to these sums the Royal 
Opera-house receives a subvention from the Emperor 
of $64,960, and the National Theatre at Budapest $20,- 
300. The provincial towns of Hungary assist the man- 
agers of theatres by small money grants. 

The Bavarian government recognizes the music- 
loving character of its people by providing them with 
theatres and concert-halls at its own expense. The 
Court and National Theatre is administered by the 
royal civil list. The buildings belong to the state, 
which keeps them in repair. The Rindenz Theatre 
belongs to the crown, which administers it. A sub- 
vention of $60,825 is paid and the yearly deficit is also 
made up. Some of the municipalities place the build- 
ings gratis at the disposal of the managers of the 
theatres. At Wiirtemberg King Otto conducts the 
Court Theatre as a private enterprise, contributing at 
the end of each year, on an average, about $72,997 to 
make up the deficit. 

Belgium subsidizes native composers whose works 
are produced in Belgian theatres, the amount being 
fixed at so much an act for each performance. Gen- 
erous subsidies are granted also to certain societies for 
symphonic and popular concerts. The larger munici- 
palities of Belgium subsidize one or more theatres. 
At Brussels the Theatre Royal receives $27,020 per 
opera and the Theatre Hammond $2,895 per year. 
The buildings belong to the town and are given to 
concessionnaires rent free. The scenery and furni- 


we 


CENSUS BULLETIN just issued by the govern- 
ment states the death rate of the city of St. 
Paul, with a population of 163,065, at 9.7 per 1,000 
for the year 1900. For the same year the death rate 
of Portland, Ore., with a population of 80,654, was 9.5. 
The figures for these two cities show one extreme. 
For the year 1900 the death rate of Charleston, S. C., 
with 55,807 population, was 37.5. The census bulle- 
tin, on which these statements are based, throws some 
doubt on the accuracy of the returns for St. Paul. 
Probably not all the deaths in that city in 1900 were 
reported and included in the census figures. Never- 
theless, it is fair to infer that that city is one of 
the healthiest in the country. No doubt is thrown 
by the bulletin on the Portland returns, and if we ac- 
cept them the conclusion is warranted that that city is 
the healthiest in the country and that Charleston, with 
a death rate nearly four times as great, is the un- 
healthiest. What is the cause of the difference ? 
That is not a question to be answered offhand. It is 
one that calls for the most thorough inquiry by ex- 
perts. Certainly the cause cannot be altogether cli- 
matic, for there is a considerable difference between 
the climates of St. Paul and Portland. 

The death rate in the entire United States in 1900 
was between 16 and 17 per 1,000, being less than it 
was in 1890 by nearly 10 per cent. and less than in 
most foreign countries. The decrease was due largely 
to the lessening mortality from consumption, diph- 
theria, and diseases of children, the falling off in the 
death rates from these causes being more than suffi- 
cient to offset increased mortality from pneumonia, 
cancer, heart disease, apoplexy, and other diseases of 
old age. 

The returns show that in 1900 San Antonio, Tex., 
had a death rate of 444; Los Angeles, Cal., 352.3 ; 
Pueblo, Col., 327.5 ; Denver, 321.7; Jacksonville, Fla., 
304, and New Orleans 256, from consumption, per 100, - 
000 of population. These seemingly excessive high 
death rates from the national scourge do not neces- 
sarily reflect upon the healthfulness of those cities. 
They indicate, rather, that many consumptives from 
other parts of the country sought cures there too late. 
It is not so easy to explain the figures from Troy, N. 
Y. In that city the death rate from consumption for 
che same year was 343.7 per 100,000 of population, 
and in the adjoining city of Albany the rate was 245.3. 
Bay City, Mich., had a rate of only 69.1, the lowest 
returned. New Castle, Penn., comes next with a rate 
. of 71.8. 

The highest death rate from typhoid fever is re- 
turned from New Castle, Penn., which shows 147.1 per 
100,000. Pittsburg comes next with a rate of 145.5. 
Youngstown, O., had a rate of 116. Other places 
with high rates are Pueblo, Col., with 107.8, and 
Charleston, S. C., with 103.1. On the other hand, 
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ture likewise belong to the town. At the Royal The- 
atre the manager must annually spend at least $4,825, 
on new scenery and costumes, all of which belong to 
the town. 

France has four national theatres in Paris which 
occupy the buildings on which they are situated rent 
free on condition that they pay the taxes and other 
dues. Annual subsidies are fixed at $154,400 for the 
Opéra, $59,900 for the Opéra Comique, $46,320 for 
the Théatre Francais, and $19,300 for the Odeon. 
Certain obligations are laid down, as, for example, the 
nature and choice of the pieces to be given annually, 
the minimum number of artists of each class compos- 
ing the company, and the engagement of those who 
have won prizes at the National Conservatoire. The 
accounts are audited by inspectors delegated by the 
minister of finance. The Comedie Francaise forms a 
company the interests of which are managed under 
state supervision. Dramatic and musical perform- 
ances in the provincial towns and cities are frequently 
encouraged by money grants. 

There are three imperial theatres at St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, and three at Moscow, all the property of 
the Emperor, who is represented by the ministry of 
the imperial household. The Emperor makes up any 
deficits that occur. Theatres are looked upon as being 
educational institutions, and the government aims to 
make attendance within reach of all by reduced rates 
of admission. There is a conservatory at Moscow, 
originally founded by Rubinstein, which receives a 
subsidy of about $10,000 per year. 

Germany gives no state aid, but the two principal 
theatres in Berlin receive together a yearly subsidy of 
about $257,040 from the private funds of the Emperor. 
The two principal theatres at Lisbon, Portugal, belong 
to the state, and are run on a basis of co-operation 
between the government and the performers. Portu- 
gal is the one country that has a pension fund for re- 
tired actors, who are beneficiaries after a service of 
twenty years, though a half pension can be allowed 
after ten years’ service. The fund is secured by a 
tax of five per cent. on the net profits of the theatre 
on royalties and by two annual benefit entertainments. 

In Italy no financial state support is given, but 
several cities own theatres and others grant them 
small sums from the local treasury. The San Carlo 


Death in American C 


New Britain, Conn., returns a rate of only 3.6 per 
100,000 from typhoid. Elizabeth, N.J., had a rate of 
but 7.8, and Taunton, Mass., one of 9.7. 

It would seem advisable for the authorities of 
Scranton, Penn., to look closely into sanitary condi- 
tions in their city. The death rate from diphtheria 
and croup in that place in 1900 was 199 per 100,000 
population. Wilmington, Del., had a death rate from 
those diseases of 136; Camden, N. J., one of 126; 
Lancaster, Penn., one of 122.9; Toledo, O., one of 
117.6, and Binghamton, N. Y., one of 104. The other 
side is that Tacoma, Wash., returned no deaths from 
diphtheria and croup in 1900, while Davenport, Ia., 
had a rate of but 2.9 per 100,000 population. Charles- 
ton, S. C., which on the whole had the largest death 
rate, reports the rate from diphtheria and croup at 
only 4.1, and Richmond, Va., which had heavy death 
rates from other causes, had a percentage of 5 from 
the diseases just mentioned. 

It might be expected that New York would be the 
great centre of diseases of the nervous system. Such 
expectation would not be well founded. Portland, 
Me., had a death rate of 387.4 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion from diseases of the nervous system. Harris- 
burg, Penn., reported a rate of 375; Richmond, Va., 
one of 356.9, and the rate of Mobile, Ala., was 364. 
Fitchburg, Mass., appears to be the best town for 
those having nervous troubles. Its death rate from 
these causes was but 108.1 per 100,000 of population. 
A long way from Fitchburg is Duluth, Minn., which 
has a rate of 121.8—next to the lowest. Minneapolis 
comes next with a rate of 124.8. Not showing either 
the highest or the lowest figure, New York takes a 
fair place in the returns. Its death rate from nervous 
diseases in 1900 was 179.2. 

Pneumonia, which was responsible for an increased 
number of deaths in the decade between 1890 and 
1900, had its richest harvest in New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, and their suburbs. The death rate from 
this disease in New York was 230.2 per 100,000; in 
Boston, 248, and in Philadelphia, 231. The places in 
the vicinity of these cities reported almost as high 
death rates from pneumonia. Portland, Ore., had the 
fewest victims of pneumonia, its death rate being 
45.9, and St. Joseph, Mo., makes the next best show- 
ing with a rate of 65.1. 

It is difficult to select the cities that make the best 
returns and be sure that the work is correctly done. 
Allowance must be made for local and temporary causes, 
which may for a season propagate or hold in check 
certain diseases. Regard should also be given to the 
fact that there is likely to have been some variance in 
the manner of making the returns. Taking the figures 
before us, however, the conclusion is reached that the 
cities in the great-lake region are the healthiest. 
Their average death rate is the lowest. If we pro- 
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Opera in Naples, for instance, receives an annual sub- 
sidy of $17,000. In Greece the theatres generally are 
owned and administered by the municipalities. The 
only state aid is an item of about $580 in the Greek 
budget for ‘‘the production of ancient dramas.’’ 
Spain supports a conservatory of music and the drama 
at a yearly cost of about $49,000, and liberal pro- 
vision is made by the provincial governments for 
schools of music and local bands. Saxony and Hesse- 
Darmstadt, like most other German states, pursues a 
liberal policy toward all kinds of play-houses. Through- 
out Saxony such houses have their buildings rent free 
and have large subsidies besides. In the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse $2,856 is paid sanually toward pensioning 
retired members of the court orchestra in Darmstadt. 
In Giessen, Mainz, and Worms the towns give sub- 
sidies to theatres and orchestras in making up deficits. 
In the Grand Duchy of Baden, the Grand Ducal The- 
atre of Mannheim is managed by the town of Mann- 
heim. Besides the receipts the state contributes 
$5,474 annually. 

About one-half of the cantons of Switzerland give 
aid to the support of music schools, concert societies, 
and town bands, and though the canton of Berne is 
on record that ‘‘ music, the drama, and poetry do not 
enter the domain of political economy and do not co- 
operate for the development of national well being,’’ 
it contributed $965 toward this object in 1903. 

Like their Latin cousins in Europe, most of the 
states in Central and South America extend financial 
support to the theatre, some of them being exceed- 
ingly liberal in this respect considering their chronic 
poverty. Thus Costa Rica built itself a National 
Theatre at San José in 1897 at a cost of nearly $600,- 
000 and paid $20,000 in subsidies for French operas 
the first year. In the two or three years since, when 
the state felt too poor to grant subsidies, no perform- 
ances were given. Salvador gives the free use of its 
National Theatre to operatic and dramatic companies 
and grants small subsidies besides. Lima, the capital 
of Peru, appropriates from $1,200 to $5,000 per year 
for its local theatre, and last year it gave $2,500 to a 
visiting Italian opera company. The opera-house at 
Santiago, Chili, belongs to the municipality and is 
loaned, rent free—including the scenery and costumes 
—to opera and dramatic companies. 


. * 
ities sad 
ceed from generality to detail it is found, however, 
that the cities in this section have a higher death rate 
from pneumonia than those of the Western Central 
States, while the latter are more fatal to consump- 
tives. New England cities grouped show the lowest 
death rate from typhoid fever, while Southern cities 
have the best record for exemption from diphtheria 
and croup. HENRY MCMILLEN. 
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Remarkable Growth of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 
WE 


HAVE HAD frequent occasion to note the 

strong hold which the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has upon the business men and the busi- 
ness interests of the country, and the powerful in- 
fluence which this organization exerts on the life and 
character of the young men of our day. Substantial 
evidence of this interest and power is furnished in the 
figures showing the number of buildings erected by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association during the past 
few months in different parts of the United States. 
On December 17th, the corner-stone of the new build- 
ing of the Washington, D. C., association was laid, a 
magnificent structure, to cost, when completed, not 
less than $300,000. In December also was laid the 
corner-stone of a new $300,000 building in the eastern 
district of Brooklyn, and in Denver, Col., a site for 
a new building was purchased at the same time at a 
cost of $200,000. 

Other recent investments in association buildings 
include one of $75,000 at Oak Park, Ill.; another, of 
$29,000, at Kewanee in the same State, and a third, of 
$24,000, at Stratford, Ontario. A cotton-mill company 
at Monaghan Mills, S. C., has just opened a $10,000 
club- house for its workingmen, and two properties 
have been taken recently by the New York associa- 
tion—in the Bronx and at Williamsbridge. The asso- 
ciations of the Northwest are beginning a building for 
the young men of Calgary, having already secured 
$6,000, and at Brandon, Manitoba, $43,000 is pledged. 
At Binghamton, N. Y., $100,000 has been promised. 
At the suggestion of a young woman stenographer, 
Mrs. Humiston, seventy-five years old, gave $20,000 
lately for a building for the association at Pontiac, 
Ill., with the provision that $10,000 be secured for a 
site. Altogether the amounts invested in new associa- 
tion sites and buildings cannot fall far short of three 
million dollars. 

All these figures of material gains would count for 
little, of course, were they not accompanied by a cor- 
responding growth of association membership, and by 
what is still more important, the evidence of actual 
good accomplished in the way of the moral and spiritual 


betterment of hosts of young men. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE SCENE IN “LADY TEAZLE,” AT THE CASINO—THE DANCER IN CENTRE IS NELLIE MC COY.—AHad. 
































FRANCIS WILSON, JULIA SANDERSON (AT RIGHT) AND THE ATTRACTIVE CHORUS IN “FANTANA,” THE JAMES YOUNG, 
Now appearing at the Criterics. in NEW MUSICAL COMEDY AT THE LYRIC. Who plays /Yor/ze/ in “The Winter 
the new comedy, ‘* Cousin Hall. Pale,”’ at the Knickerbockcr 
Billy.””— Sarony. Otte Sarony Co. 
































EVIE GREEN, AS “ MADAME SANS-GENE,” AND HOLBROOK BLINN, VIOLA ALLEN, AS “ HERMIONE,” IN THE STATUE SCENE “THE HOT BIRD AND THE COLD BOTTLE,’ ONE OF THE COMIC 
AS ‘‘ NAPOLEON,” IN THE LONDON LI. HT-OPERA SUCCESS, OF HER PRODUCTION OF ‘THE WINTER'S TALE,” HITS IN “ WOODLAND,” AT THE HERALD EQUARE. 
“THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC,” AT DALY'S. AT THE KNICKERBOCKER. PLAYED BY JOHN DONOHUE AND MATTIE 
Biograph Studio, Otto Sarony Co. NICHOLS.— Byron. 
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A GROUP OF THE STARS IN “ HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY,” AT WEBER MUSIC HALL. FROM THE LEFT—-SAM MARION, MAY MC KENZIE, HARRY MORRIS, AUBREY BOUCICAULT, ANNA HELD, 
JOE WEBER, MARIE DRESSLER, CHARLES BIGELOW, AIMEE ANGELES, FRANK MAYNE, AND BONNIE MAGIN.— /iyro 


HEIGHT OF NEW YORK’S THEATRICAL SEASON. 
SCENES FROM THE NEWEST PLAYS AND PORTRAITS OF POPULAR FAVORITES WHO ENLIVEN THEM. 
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[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 


WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confi- 
dentially. Correspondents should always inclose a 


stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is neces- 
sary. Inquiries should refer only to matters di 
rectly connected with Wall Street interests. Sub- 
scribers to Les.ie’s WEEKLY at the home office, at 
regular subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, 
are placed on a preferred list. entitling them to the 
early delivery of the papers, and, im emergencies, 
to answers by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jas- 
per,”’ Lesiie’s Weex cy, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 


York.] 
At THE opening of the new year one 
of the most conspicouus and power- 
ful leaders of Wall Street quietly made 
it known to his intimate friends that he 
believed in higher prices and a bull mar- 
ket. The position and standing of this 
individual and his powerful connections 
in Wall Street gave special significance 
to his opinion, and his friends, who be- 
lieved in his sincerity as much as in his 
wisdom, prepared themselves, by liberal 
purchases at the close of the year, to 
bank on his judgment. But is it safe to 
expect an advance in a market which has 
gone so high that ithas placed many invest- 
ment securities on less than a 4 per cent. 
basis? Obviously not; yet it is pointed 
out that while B. and O. yields only 4 per 
cent.; Ches. and Ohio only a little over 
2 per cent.; Del. and Hudson about 3{ 
per cent.; N. Y. Central a little over 34 
per cent.; Reading less than 4 per cent. ; 
and Union Pacific only a little over 34 
per cent., there are possibilities which 
are becoming probabilities; that, either 
by an offer of privileges or by increased 
dividends, stocks like these may still be 
substantially advanced if prosperous con- 
ditions continue throughout 1905. 

The promised increase of 100 per cent. 
in the dividend on Amalgamated Copper, 
possibilities of increased dividends on 
several industrials, and the renewal of 
dividends on some are all talked of. 
These rumors may have a basis in fact, 
and no doubt money will be made by the 
purchase of some of these low-priced 
securities, both industrial and railway, as 
well as in some low-priced bonds. The 
year opens with plans to put several in- 
dustrial propositions on a much _ better 
footing. Theannouncement of the finan- 
cial reorganization of U. S. Leather and 
American Ice may be followed by one for 
a readjustment of the affairs of the 
American Malting Company, on a basis 
that will put the preferred stock consid- 
erably higher. Watching the earnings 
of these corporations and noting the 
stocks which have but very little fixed 
charges ahead of them, and which there- 
fore can readily be placed on a dividend- 
paying basis, the outsider can occasion- 
ally assure himself of bargains, in spite 
of efforts of insiders to prevent the pub- 
lic from getting at the bargain-counter 
until after all the best goods have been 
selected. The money obviously will be 
made largely by those who get into prop- 
erties that have not been advanced to 
their highest figures, and into those which, 
by reason of favorable conditions, are 
coming to the front. 

A strong market will no doubt be 
helpful to such stocks as Erie first pre- 
ferred, paying 4 per cent. and netting 
nearly 54 at prevailing prices, and South- 
ern Pacific preferred, although the option 
on the retirement of this stock is a draw- 
back to its speculative value. The de- 
velopment of a remarkable ore body in 
Greene Con. Copper, if the facts are 
truthfully stated, and the passing of con- 
trol of this great property into interests 
allied with the Amalgamated, may im- 
part to it great strength. The increas- 
ing earnings of the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern system may justify dividends on the 
preferred, and it is reported that this is 
the basis for its quiet accumulation of 
late at advancing prices. The placing of 
American Can on a five per cent. basis 
has been followed by its steady rise and 
it is still below the price of similar indus- 
trials. If, in April, the dividend on 
Railway Steel common should be dou- 
bled, as [| am told it can readily be, in the 
face of its remarkable earnings, it would 
sell as high as other 4 per cent. indus- 
trials of the better kind. American 
Malting preferred, with but a_ small 
bonded indebtedness ahead of it, has 
looked attractive because of its low price, 
and many speculators have bought it 
during the past few months, on the knowl- 
edge that the book value of the stock 
had been officially given at around 40. 

The declaration of dividends by the 
junior Vanderbilt roads, at rates higher 
in some instances than earnings would 
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justify, was intended to add to the in- 
come of the N. Y. Central, a heavy 
holder of the stocks of such roads as 
Lake Erie and Western, Michigan Cen- 
tral, and Lake Shore, and so the new 
Reading common dividend adds to the in- 
come of the Lake Shore and also, in- 
directly, to the N. Y. Central. It will be 
remembered that during the past few 
years the great railroad systems have 
been purchasing either minority or con- 
trolling interests in smaller and compet- 
ing lines, thus bringing about a sort of 
control by ownership. It is no secret that 
enormous fortunes were made by insiders 
in the great railways, who were able to 
pick up the shares of certain railways, 
knowing that they could be unloaded at 
a good profit on the larger lines. To 
protect the investments of the latter, 
dividends on the accumulated shares must 
now be declared, and hence, by force of 
circumstances, the big railway interests 
favor the bull side. As long as the cur- 
rent of events is undisturbed, these 
great interests may have things all their 
own way, but a sharp advance in money 
rates (which no one seems to expect, 
but which the exigencies of the great 
war in the East and of uncertain market 
conditions in European capitals may 
bring about) must not be overlooked. 

Nor can we regard as otherwise than 
an unfavorable factor the panicky decline 
in cotton, with all that it means of hard- 
ship to the planters of the South, whose 
prosperity a year ago added much to the 
brightness of the industrial, and especi- 
ally the railway situation in the South- 
ern States. Railway stocks which were 
boomed on the profitable prices of cot- 
ton ought sympathetically to decline, in 
view of the present slump in cotton a 
slump so serious that at many places cot- 
tonis being burned to reduce the surplus 
and to maintain the price of the commod- 
ity. This drastic action is as thoughtless 
as it will be found useless, and | doubt 
if the good sense of Southern cotton 
planters will permit it to go much fur- 
ther. 

Nor is the industrial outlook entirely 
safe from the hardships of unfavorable 
legislation. ‘The proposed governmental 
oversight of corporations doing an inter- 
state business may not, and probably 
will not, result in the accomplishment of 
its popular purpose, because it is no 
secret that the great railway and indus- 
trial interests have Congress, and especi- 
ally the upper branch, if not by the 


throat, at least in fair control. But ad- 
verse legislation by several Western 


States is clearly foreshadowed, and pub- 
lic sentiment in these States is so strong 
that the corporations will scarcely under- 
take to override it. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the 
great leaders in Wall Street are in the 
market primarily for the purpose of 
making money, and that the time will 
come when they will find it easier to 
make it on the bear than on the bull 
side. Whenever they have sold the bulk 
of their securities at a profit, they will 
cease to be the advance agents of pros- 
perity and will find it easy to point out 
the cigns of adversity. Within a very 
few months, too, the question of the 
crops will become of paramount interest, 
and the cotton crop itself is already a 
disturbing factor. We have too much 
cotton now, and we may’have too much 
corn and wheat this year. Low prices 
may supersede high prices. The revival 
in the iron and steel industry may not be 
as persistent and strenuous as has been 
expected. Many believe that the tend- 
ency of the year will be toward lower 
prices for commodities generally and we 
all know that low prices are concomitants 
of hard times, and high prices of good 
times. My advice to my readers is to 
proceed with extreme caution in making 
their commitments in the stock market, 
to keep out of the gambling stocks, and 
to take up those that either pay divi- 
dends or promise to pay them ; to watch 
carefully for opportunities to pick up 
when no one wants them—the shares of 
industrial or railway corporations that 
have been thoroughly reorganized and 
had the water squeezed out of them ; to 
avoid speculating on margins, and to be 
satisfied with a quick, safe profit ; in 
other words, to minimize the risks as far 
as possible in a year that may have 
many changes, some of them unexpected 
and most of them unforeseen. 


* B. B.,.” Pittsburg: Anonymous 
tions not answered. 


communica- 


“Wehyam”: 1. Cannot say until its full scope 
has been made public. 2. Yes. 

“J. G.,"" Helena: I can only reply to specific in- 
quiries. So many similar requests are made that 
all my time would be required to comply with them. 

. X. W.,” Florida: H. W. Rosenbaum, 35 Broad 
St.. deals in puts and calls for a London house. 
Most brokers of high standing are not engaged in 
the privilege business. . 

“D. C.,”" Providence, R. 1.: The capitalization is 
very much smaller, and while the road is not as old 
as the Ill. Central, it runs through a growing coun” 
ry. ane has the best of prospects. 

T..”’ Rochester: I have repeatedly said that I 
did A believe in the scheme of the Storey Cotton 
Company or any other of the get-rich-quick schemes. 
Oars. they will all go to the wall. 

’ Utica, N. Y.: The exchange seems to be on 
aeantite terms, considering the fact that the com- 
mon represents nothing but water, and at present 
has little hope of returns in the near future. 

E.,”’ Charlottetown, P. E. L.: 1. Un reactions, any 
of i, might be purchased, I think, with safety. 
2. It is impossible for me to do anything but answer 
inquiries as made, in view of the tremendous volume 
of, my correspondence. 

’ Kittery, Me.: Manhattan Elevated now ap- 
proximates in selling price other stocks of its char- 
acter and does not look particularly attractive for 
speculation. It is not an active stock and short 
sales would hardly be advisable. 

**S.,” Orlando, Fla.: At present, Wis. Central 
preferred has a better speculative outlook than 
Chesapeake and Ohio, though the latter pays a small 
dividend. There seems to be an accumulation of the 
former whenever the market reacts. 

“B.,” Little Falls, N. Y.: The Amer. Writing 
Paper’s 5 per cents., a little above 80, represent a 
fair speculative investment. The management of 
the company has nm improved and the business 
makes a far better showing than it did. 

“R. C.,” Trenton, N. J.: 1. It is rumored that M. 
K.and T. preferred is to be put on a4 per cent. basis 
this year, but no official statement to that effect has 
been made. 2. Edey, Brown & Sanderson, 2 Wall 
Street, New York, are members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. doing a large business and stand- 
ing well. 

“7Z,.,"’ Philedelphia: 1. Proxy received. 2. The 
government suit is not against the International 
Paper Company, but against the General Paper 
Company. a Western combination which embraces 
anumber of paper mills, combined, as alleged, for 
the purpose of controlling the sale of their products. 
This has nothing to do with the International Paper 
Cc vompany. 

“Mrs. D.,”’ Bridgeport, Conn.: The danger of 
buying cheap stocks like White Knob Copper is 
again shown by your experience. In order to save 
yourself you are obliged to pay $1.50 pershare, and 
then you are not sure of your salvation. No report 
of the property is available and it is impossible for 
me to tell what its real condition is. It is therefore 
difficult to conservatively advise. Usually such things 
do not get any better. 

“C.,”’ Cripple Creek : No one can tell what a pool 
in any stock will do. Everything depends on the 
market, and a pool sometimes finds itself able to go 
far beyond its expectations in advancing prices. 
Compared with other industrial preferred stocks, 
Steel preferred seems high enough, and yet there 
has been persistent talk of putting it above par. 
Handled by experts, as it is, the short side obviously 
has its dangers. 

“T..” Buffalo, N. Y.: 1. 1 do not say that Erie 
common deserves to be advanced, but only that the 
powerful combination, backed by Morgan interests, 
which is floating its bonds, seems to be willing to 
maintain the price of the shares. The first pre- 
ferred is certainly much better and cheaper than 
the common, in view of the dividends it pays. The 
second preferred would come next. 2. Obviously, 
erget risk. 3. Watch weekly suggestions. 

’ Alameda, Cal.: I agree with you that the 
me. ‘money is made by carefully watching active 
stocks which have merit and getting in on them be- 
fore heavy operators start to put them up on their 
merit. This is what was done with Int. Mer. 
Marine, Con. Lake Superior, R.R. Steel Spring, and 
others when they were all neglected and inactive. 
Now that they have been advanced so substantially 
they are not attractive to the bargain-hunter, and 
for obvious reasons. The bargain-hunter wants 
bargains, and nothing else. 

“BE. A.,” Zanesville, O.: 1. On reactions, any of 
the stocks you mention will be regarded favorably 
for a purchase. It is generally believed that the 
dividend on Amalgamated will be increased and that 
the company’s financial condition is‘much better 
than it has been. Texas Pacific is a growing prop- 
erty. 2. At present, Corn Products preferred pays 
better than Steel preferred, and it hasquite as much 
a monopoly of the business as the Steel Trust has of 
the iron industry. American Woolen preferred is 
making a still better showing and is, perhaps, the 
best of the lot at prevailing prices. 

“A. H.,”’ Oakland, Cal.: 1. The real trouble was 
too much competition right in New York City. 2. 
Too many of them and mostof them too small. Low 
prices have driven the bulk of them out of business, 
it is said, but both have suffered. 3. That is the ex- 
pectation of the management. 4. You are mistaken 
in your figures. You did not deduct the bonded in- 
debtedness, which left the value of the stock at 
something over 40, without considering the good 
will at all, and in such a large business that ought to 
be a very considerable item. 5. One must be very pa- 
tient in Wall Street, for the rehabilitation of a prop- 
erty whose credit has been destroyed is sometimes 
slow. 

“*X.X.,"" Conn.: 1. The obvious purpose of lead- 
ing financial interests to maintain prices on the 
higher level into the new year and the sustaining 
strength which has been revealed behind such stocks 
as U.P., Atchison, Pennsylvania, and M. O. P., 
make short sales of any of these dividend-payers, at 
present, more or less dangerous. Of course unfore- 
seen and extraordinary circumstances may at any 
moment alter things, and it is the unexpected that 
happens. 2. You cannot have read my department 
very closely, or you would have noticed repeated 
answers to similar inquiries regarding the stock to 
which you allude. On reactions, | think the pre- 
ferred 1 is a purchase. 

S. J.,”" Chicago: 1. Con. Lake Superior has had 
a eum substantial rise since I first recommended its 
purchase. The new stock and bonds have not been 
issued in place of the old, and it would be impossible 
to say whether the new company will meet all expec- 
tations, because there has not been time yet to dis- 
close its earning power. Those who bought the stock 
at a much lower price have in many instances taken 
their profit. While it may go higher, I hesitate to 
advise the purchase of stocks after they have almost 
doubled in value. 2. Swift’s is regarded as a fairly 
good industrial, though it sells considerably higher 
than other industrials paying the same rate of divi- 
dend. I think it is a good rule to take a good profit 
in the hope of buying back on recessions, especially 
in a market that shows signs of liquidation. 

*R.,”’ Providence, R. [.: 1. All precedents have 
shown that every period of great inflation has been 
followed by a still greater and more prolonged pe- 
riod of depression. Those who were governed by 
precedents, therefore, still believed, a year ago, that 
the liquidation in the stock market would be pro- 
longed throughout the year. A powerful financial 
combination, which had everything at stake, aided 
by industrial conditions which showed unexpected 
improvement, and by cheap money set all precedents 
at naught, and the protracted rise in the market was 
the result. These interests are still potent and, un- 
less the financial depression is renewed, they can 
continue to be potent this year. 2. No one can pos- 
sibly tell how far a reaction can go any more than 
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he can predict how much rain will fall. 3. On a reac- 
tion, American Can preferred, Greene Con. Copper, 
and St. Louis Southwestern preferred would all 
seem to offer opportunities for an advantageous 
purchase. 

“M. F..”” San Francisco: 1. Wabash common is 
so far away from any prospect of dividends just now 
that I see nothing attractive in it. Ahead of it is the 
preferred, and ahead of the latter are the 6 per cent. 
debentures, paying nothing at present, 2. The 
Steel Trust, which its organizers promised would be 
like “‘ an open ”* to the public, is one of the clos- 
eet of all industrial propositions and therefore as big 

bleasany. All sortsof rumors regarding earn- 
ings and orders on hand are constantly given out, 
but none of these ever has official indorsement. 
There is danger in selling such a stock short, even if 
the price seems to far too high. 3. One of the 
most prominent financial leaders of the Street 
recently gave his reasons for believing that the new 
year would see an active and higher market. Much 
depends on the continuance of prosperous conditions 
in the industrial field and on the continued cheap- 
ness of loanable funds. How far a reaction would 
go, would depend upon the causes behind it, and the 
prices at which any stocks could safely be bought 
would also depend on the nature of the reaction and 
attending circumstances. 4. No; the preferred, on 
reactions. 

“H.,” Hartford, Conn.: 1. The proposed reduc- 
tion of the capital of the American lice Company, or, 
rather, its absorption into a new holding company 
with $20,000,000 capital stock, gives one-quarter of 
this $20,000,000 to the present holders of common 
shares, on the basis of one to five; that is, the 
holder of 100 shares of Ice common will receive 
20 shares of the new capital stock. Holders of the 
preferred will receive share for share. At present 
the American Ice has $15,000,000 preferred stock and 
about $25,000,000 common, and the preferred is en- 
titled to 6 per cent. cumulative dividends. Under 
the existing arrangement the commen stock would 
therefore have, virtually, no chance for dividends. 
Under the proposed rearrangement the $20,000,000 
capital stock would be entitled to 6 per cent. only if 
earned, and when it is earned all the owners will of 
course share in the dividends. The holder of 100 
shares of Ice common who exchanges it for twenty 
shares of the new stock will be entitled to his divi- 
dends on the new stock precisely on the same basis as 
the holder of present preferred who exchanges it 
for new stock. Looking at it in this light, the new 
plan gives the common shares hope in the'future, for 
it gives them an advantage which they do not now 
possess. The company earned $300,000 net this year 
against a deficit of over $8,000 last year, though the 
current year has not been favorable to the ice busi- 
ness. No one can estimate what it will doin the new 
year, but whatever surplus exists will be applica- 
ble to dividends on the new stock. Of course much 
depends on the management. It must also be borne 
in mind that the ice business must be based on an 
average of five years, and that one good hot summer 
will pile up earnings very rapidly. We have had 
three cool summers in succession, and the doctrine 
of averages justifies the belief that a hot summer 
isdue. 2. The books of the American Ice Company 
closed on the 20th of December. You cannot trans- 
fer the stock to your own name in time to have it 
voted on at the annual meeting, which will be held 
at the corporation office of the company in Jersey 
City, 15 Exchange Place, at noon,on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 10th. The broker who holds your stock on 
margin will, if you request it, give you the voting 
proxy to use at the annual meeting, or to send to 
whomever you wish. If you do not do this the 
broker will probably give the proxy to some in- 
terest to which he is friendly. 


Continued on page 45. 
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Business Chances Abroad. 


HE chamber of commerce at La Ro- 

chelle, France, is at present studying 
the best means of installing a crane on 
the quay of the La Pallice dock. It has 
practically been decided that if foreign 
manufacturers can submit more advan- 
tageous offers than the local producers 
the best bid will receive the contract. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
the details of the matter have not all 
been worked out, and that careful study 
of the project is being made. American 
manufacturers should keep in mind that 
what is needed at present is the most 
complete information possible upon vari- 
ous kinds and prices of cranes, in order 
to permit the chamber of commerce to 
specify exactly what they want. The 
lifting power of the crane desired is thirty 
tons. The beam, or the part which pro- 
jects over the water or vessel alongside, 
should be long enough to unload from a 
point about 26 feet 5 inches from the 
edge of the quay. 

a 
HE SO-CALLED agricultural socie- 
ties of Poland have recently deter- 

mined to deal, as far as possible, only 
with the manufacturer. These societies 
are practically mutual associations of the 
landed proprietors for their own inter- 
ests and for the advancement of agricul- 
ture in general. They are recognized by 
the government, and from the member- 
ship bear a most excellent reputation 
as to credit, etc. The Warsaw society, 
acting for the societies in the govern- 
ments of Plock, Kalisz, Radom, Pio ckow, 
Kielce, Lublin, Siedlee, Lomza, and Su- 
walki, requests quotations f. o. b. vessel 
at New York on steam-plowing outfits 
i. e., steam-traction engines with gang- 
plow attached. Intricate or complicated 
machines are not preferred, and weighty 
machines are not to be desired on ac- 
count of the duty. It is particularly to 
be desired that the manufacturer re- 
spond promptly to this inquiry, so that 
definite arrangements may be effectec to 
have the machines on the spot in time 
tor the early spring. Correspondence 
should be addressed to Mr. Ygnacy Yor- 
ski, Okolnik No. 3, Warsaw, a director 
of the Warsaw Agricultural Society. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


Continued from page 4. 


“Let’’: The preferred, on a reaction, would be 
much better. The common not so attractive. 

“H. W.,” Altoona, Penn.: I know nothing about 
it, and its securities are not dealt in on the Street. 

““ Blue Hen’s Chicken”: I would take a profit and 
put it in the preferred if it has much of a reaction. 

> ” Norwich, Conn.: 1. I would not be ina 
hurry to ‘purchase. 2. The par of Butterick is $100. 

‘C. J. X.,"" Manitowoc, Wis.: The stock is not 
dealt in on Wall Street and I have no information 
available. 

*M.,”’ Cincinnati: I outlined the plan as it came 
from the Lake Superior reorganization committee, 
and presume it is correct. 

“E.,”’ Stroudsburg, Penn.: The interests of an 
entire publication could hardly be subordinated to 
those of a single department. 

“G.C.,”" Oil City: LIcannot obtain a rating and 
do not find that he is a member of any exchange. 
Would prefer some one who was. 

” Hawley, Penn.: Obviously I could not 
put an entire club membership on my preferred 
list for a single subscription at the home office. 

W.,”’ Milwaukee: The plan of reorganization 
of Con. Lake Superior provides for $300 in bonds and 
$50 in new stock for each hundred shares of Con. 
Lake Superior preferred. 

“LS.,”’ Cohoes, N. Y.: The Colorado Fuel and 
Iron convertible 5s ought to be fairly protected by 
your margin, and eventually you ought to escape 
loss, if the iron industry holds its own. 

“Ceylon”: 1. Speculatively, it might look at- 
tractive, but I still believe that on a sharp decline 
the preferred would be much better. 2. For a quick 
turn American Can common has been tipped for a 
long time, but it has had a smart rise. 

’ Allentown, N. J.: 1. I would not sacrifice 
it at a "loss, for with a revival of the business, which 
no doubt will come some day, you ought to be able to 
sell to better eqvensame. 2. You can send me the 
proxy if you wish. It will be fairly used. 

*T.,”" Ellicottville, N. Y.: Am not prepared to 
advise the purchase of the common, but the new 
plan ought to be helpful to the preferred, and if the 
latter has a break it will be a fair purchase. Full 
disclosure of the plan is awaited with interest. 
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“iB. T.,” New York: I would not sacrifice my 
Leather common. With a rising market you may 
get out more than even, unle:s the new plan utterly 
fails. When the former plan fell through the prices 
of both common and preferred dropped for a time. 

H.,”" Hartford: I would take my profit in Con. 


Lake Superior, as many others have done, and run | 


my chances of getting in again on a fluctuating mar- 
ket. Until the company has established its earning 
capacity, such a market might reasonably be ex- 


pected. 

“E.,” Sherbrooke: 1. I would not sacrifice it at a 
loss. It is still a fair speculation on its merits. 2. 
Compared with other iron shares, Dominion Iron 
common is not selling much above the speculative 
level of the rest, though aside from speculative pos- 
ee it does not commend itself to me. 

“S.St.,”. New York: Hocking Valley preferred 
sold in 1908 as low as 77 and last year at the same 
old figure. The high point in 1908 was 991-4. Un- 
less the dividend should be increased, it is high 
enough, though rumors of an advance have been 
quietly circulated at intervals * some time. 

*Z.,”" Tonawanda, Penn.: 1. While it may still 
have merit, it has had a Rt. " substantial rise. 2. 
Railway ‘Steel Spring common, paying 2 per cent. 
at present, and able to pay much more, seems to be 
accumulated by inside interests, some of whom be- 
lieve it is worth twice its present selling price. 

*Ranier,”’ Tacoma: 1. I should say the preferred, 
by all means, even though it declines, as it probably 
may, temporarily, at least. 2. As between Union 
Pacific and Mexican Central my preference would be 
the former. Its friends still insist that it is not high 
enough, but I do not like the mystery with which 
they are surrounding their predictions. 

*S. P. R.,”’ Baltimore: The Seaboard 4 per cent. 
bonds at 84 1- 2 are not as good an investment, in my 
judgment, as the Tol. St. L. and Western 4s at the 
same price. The latter are really a first lien, barring 
a small issue of prior 3 1-2s, on o ie of the best short 
railroads in the country, and they are redeemable at 
par and interest, by the company, in 1925. 

y wy Washington : The same powerful interests 
in the Street that engineered t'1e Southern Pacific 
deal will, it is said, endeavor to carry it through to 
success by placing the 7 per cent. preferred more 
nearly in line with other 7 per cent. preferred rail- 
road shares; but the fact remains that the 7 per 
cent. is not guaranteed or reasonably provided for. 
Speculatively, it looks attractive. Leiter received 
too late to wire. 

** M.,”” Houston, Tex.: Alfred M. Lamar’s affairs 
are in the hands of a receiver, and an effort is mak- 
ing to settle with the creditors on the basis of 15 per 
cent. cash, 10 per cent. in three months, 25 in six, 25 
in twelve, and 25 in eighteen months, respectively. 
The liabilities are about $300,000, and the assets from 
$30,000 to $40,000. Communicate with the receiver 
if you seek further information. You are entitled 
to answers to your letters to him. 

* Automatic,”’ Philadelphia: 1. Similar reports 
have been circulating on Wall Street, but Iam un- 
able to confirm them. On reactions it seems to be 
picked up readily. The plan has not yet been 
fully disclosed. 3. Texas Pacific, for a long pull, 
would have the preference over Erie common, on 
the basis of present earnings. 4. A strong pool 
seem to be heavy purchasers of American Can pre- 
ferred, and its friends are advised that it will sell 
substantially higher. I endeavored to get official 
reports to justify this statement, but have been un- 
able to secure them, excepting reports made to the 
stockholders, which show a substantial surplus over 
the regular quarterly dividend of 11-4 per cent. 
The stock, it is said, will be listed on the New York 
Exchange, which may be helpful. The listing of 
the American Tobacco 4s, it is also said, will presage 
a tpetee rise in these bonds. 

Canada: The constant increase of the obli- 
ts of the Atchison serves to endanger dividends 
on the common. Why this additional issue of bonds 
should be required, in view of statements hereto- 
fore made with other issues, in reference to the re- 
quirements of the road, is not clear. Some have 
thought that the rise in Atchison common has been 
engineered from the inside to strengthen the credit 


be increased. It may be that Atchison is being ac- 
cumulated abroad as well as at home by large inter- 
ests which desire a voice in the management, or 
even seek control, and the stock is worth more for 
this purpose, obviously, than it is for investment or 
for a long pull. 

‘Rock Island ’’: The advance in Leather common, 
I believe, was largely speculative. It was quietly 
given out that the stock was good for 25, but when 


| it approached 20 it seemed to be very generously un- 


' loaded and apparently by pool-holders. 


Whether 
the new plan!will be made effective or not remains to 
be seen. It requires the consent, | understand, of 
eighty per cent. of the preferred shareholders, and 
they get very little, if anything, for this consent. 
If the plan should fall through, its advocates are 


| predicting dire results which are in strange con- 


trast with all the bull talk we have had on the stock 
during the past year. If the reorganization takes 
place, and you consent, the new holdings will be 
held by your broker on your behalf. It is believed 
that the Armour interests, which are to have a 
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cially speculative stocks, they usually do not offer 
great bargains; but much depends ‘in reference to 
Int. Mer, Marine on the outcome of the proposed 
shipping legislation and the revival of the shipping 


’ Albany, N. Y.: Around 35 the prefe erred 
ae ‘attractive. Do not pM on the common. The 
Ft. Worth and D.C, Railroad, paying 4 per vent., has 
seemed to be selling very low, but the dividend has 
not been assured. If it were, the stock would sell 
back to the high price of 1903, when it reached 74. 
Its prospects are said to be improving. 3. Without 
further information regarding its earnings I would 
not recommend it, though many believe it is a fairly 
safe purchase. 4. Two per cent. was paid in 1898 
and 1899 and in 1902, and in 1903 4 per cent., though 
a small deficit in the earnings was shown that year. 
The stock has a 4 per cent. non-cumulative prefer- 
ence and was issued to bondholders in lieu of their 
interest claims. 5. Amer. Cotton Oil common ranged 
in 1903 from 25 1-2 to 46, and last year from 24 1-2 to 
37 1-2. There is over $20,000,000 of the stock issued 
and $10,000,000 preferred ahead of it, and it therefore 
has a fair prospect. 6. Much depends on the indus- 
trial outlook. A profit is always a good thing to 
take, as I have repeatedly said. A reaction that 
would carry things to the bottom prices of the last 
two years would make anything look attractive, in 
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tion is essentially involved in the proposed reor- 
ganization of the Chicago traction system. The 
prospect of an assessment must therefore be con- 
sidered, but there are those who believe that a favor- 
able plan of reorganization will be worth all it will 
cost, and that, as the heaviest holders of Chicago 
Traction, common and preferred, are insiders, they 
will be sure to protect their own interests. It is 
with this view that large purchases have been made, 
I am told, by the speculative element in Wall Street, 
but I am only repeating information that I have not 
been able to confirm. The fact that the shares are 
now reaching their low level again has made them 
look cheap. Knowing these facts, you must make up 
your own mind. 2. I would not sacrifice anything 
in this particular market, at least until its temper at 
the opening of the new year is more clearly revealed. 
Certain prominent interests are desirous of higher 
rices. How much opposition they will meet on the 
r side is not foreshadowed. 3. The number on 
your paper indicates the number of the issue with 
which your subscription will expire. 

F. Y.,’’ Brooklyn: 1. Rock Island and Amer- 
ican Can common were both distinctly marked for 
an advance by the action of an influential group of 
Western operators who still insist that both ought 
to go higher on their merits. Can preferred, paying 
5 per cent., and which has recently advanced, looks 
like a far better speculation, and if there should be 
truth in the report that it is to make a close combi- 
nation with the Steel Trust, it would sell higher. 
It is now on a much lower plane than other divi- 
dend-paying preferred industrials. 2. Int. Mer. 
Marine has had a decided advance since I first rec- 
ommended it. After stocks double in price, espe- 
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ener ea mat "°* No Humbug or Treatment Scheme 





prize pictures, light,’ by Ww. - Oear Sirs: | have used a bottle of your Iypophosphites © Manganese for liver 
by mail or at Ritch, r il -10 PERSONAL OPINIONS * and kidney complaints in my own person and received much benefit, so 1 will 

inclose five dollars and will ask you to send meas muchas you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we ean 
the dealers, Catalogues Free. get it through the regular channels. [am confident it is just what [ lave been in search of for many years. | am pre- 


J.WES'1 
ADOLPH 


of Lime and Soda, and am pl ased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. 1 
I know of ne remedy in the whole Materia Medien equal to your Speci tic Pill for Nervous Debility. 
BEHRE, M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send for free treatises ~~ Winchester & Co., Chemists, 758 Beekman Building, New York. 


securely sealed. 
FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES Est. 1858. 


25 cents seribing your Hypoplosplites « 








AU Dealers. 





CURE 
Best Cough Syrup. 


r 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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$ LIQUEUR | 
 PERES CHARTREUX 

\y 
) GREEN AND YELLOW— 
y j 
fj THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT #&% 
fj TARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES —% 
(J DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 
ej «=(PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY fH 
fi] OF LAGRANDE CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND i 
(}) KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS 
() CHARTREUSE; THE LABEL AND BOTTLE {J 
{7 FORMERLY USED HAVE BEEN ABANDONED. [9 
2 THE GENUINE ARTICLE WILL HENCEFORTH { 
10 BE KNOWN ONLY AS LIQUEUR PERES g 
hy CHARTREUX, DISTILLED BY THE SAME —% 
fi) ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY ff 

j GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFAC- ff 
ff TURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARSANDWHO {Yj 
id ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE [J 
f ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. y 
1 tj 
oy At first-class Wine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, y 
fy Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, y St | 
ti Sole Awents for United States 
Ne i 
PARAAAAAALALAARAARA AAA 





ANY wise club stewards find | 

it more satisfactory to serve 
CLUB COCKTAILS instead of 
guesswork kind. 

No guesswork cocktail can pre- 
sent so perfect a result as CLUB 
COCKTAILS. The choicest of 
liquors, their exquisite propor- | 
tions and the necessary ageing | 
make CLUB brand the cocktail | 
par excellence. 

Just strain through cracked ice. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 








RHEUMATISM 


REMARKABLE NEW CURE 


TRADE MARK Py 


4 


FREE 
TO TRY 


Send your name to-day and get this | 


Great Discovery by Return Mail. | 





We want everyone who has Rheumatism to 
send us his or her name. Return mail will 
bring a pair of the celebrated Magic Foot 
Drafts—the great Michigan discovery which 
cures all kinds of Rheumatism, in every part 
of the body —by absorbing uric acid and other | 
impurities from the blood through the great 
foot pores. They apply a new principle which | 
is curing the worst old chronic 
considered incurable — after everything else 


cases —cases 


failed. No one need despair. 
Write to-day. Return mail brings the Drafts. Try 
them, andif you are tul'y satisfied with the benefit 


received send us One Toudar; if not. send us nothing. 
Vou decile. You can see that we couldn’t afford to 
make this offer it the Drafts didn’t cure. Our new book 
comes free with the Drafts. Write to-day. 


MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., 
Ry 12, Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich. 


pene to ee Cured. No medicines 
Pada: P Herold Hayes. Bost AF EeP KY. 








| point here, also. 


| been somewhat discounted. 


| particulars and prices of oils. 
| TIFRICE tor the TEETH 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is Intended for the 
information of readers of Lesitin’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “Hermit,” Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

HE TRUE, but somewhat well-worn, 
saying, that ‘‘ the way to resume is 

—to resume,’’ is quite as applicable to 
the taking out of life-insurance policies 
as to most other human undertakings. 


The way to insure is 


that the time to insure is now. 
thieving rascal known as Procrastination 
never gets in finer work in his line than 
when he causes men in the prime of life 
and in receipt of a fair income to turn a 
deaf ear to life-insurance solicitations. 
The line of Coleridge to the effect that 
“in to-day walks to-morrow,’’ has its 
We have yet to know 
of an individual, young or old, who took 
insurance too soon for his good, or who 
took it and then regretted the act after- 
ward. Asarule, the story is quite the 
other way—regret when too late that 
such an anchor as a life-insurance invest- 


| ment had not been cast to windward. 
All this does not apply, of course, to in- | 
vestments in wildcat insurance schemes | 
which leave such a trail of disaster and | 


ruin behind them. It is the failures, dis- 
appointments, and losses in these will-o’- 
the-wisp fraternal orders and assessment 
enterprises that hurt legitimate insurance 
business and bring it into disrepute 
among unthinking people. It may be 
that there are persons who have taken 
heavier loads of insurance premiums in 
standard companies than they should 
have done and are suffering thereby, but 
we have never happened to meet any 
such persons. We meet people every 


| day, however, who have made the griev- 


ous error of assuming no such ‘‘ burdens’”’ 


to be of little avail when the day of need 
comes. 


**MeM.,” Chicago: 
New York, stands we 
"ee Shiremanstown, Penn.: It is not regarded 
as one of the strongest. It makes a fairly good re- 


port. 

“D. J. M..”” Granville, N. Y.: 1. Address The 
Spectator Company, New York. 2. It is an evi- 
dence of weakness and not of strength. 

“G.J.F.,”’ Glens Falls: The Connecticut General, 
of Hartford, is in good standing, but by no means 
one of the largest of the old-line companies. 

*B.,”” Eureka, Cal.: It is not an old company. Its 
expenses of management look large. I do not like 
all the kinds of business it seems to be doing, but 
the propositions are as good as those made by com- 
panies of its class. 

“K.,”" So. Bethlehem: I do not believe in the 
scheme or any other benefit scheme of its character. 


The Fidelity and Casualty, of 


| On its face it offers you more than can safely be 


promised. The test of such an association will only 
come after it has existed long enough to count the 
heavier losses that come with increasing age. 


Y 
¢ 
Fc Maren, 
+ + 
Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued ftom page 45. 


**Lumino,” Cleveland: 1. I am told it was the 
best that could be done. 2. None excepting the 
payment of the accrued dividends. 3, Your figures 
are not right. I do not see where you get your $20 
item. 4. I only know what has been published. 5. 
pee to say. I doubt it, for the present. 

"’ Philadelphia: 1. Operations are going on, 
and, yt told, with some promise of dividends in 
the ‘future. I would not bein a hurry to sell, though 
I never advised the purchase. 2. Con. Lake Su- 
perior has had such a rise that its future may have 
advised its purchase 
on a much lower plane. 3. Not dealt in on Wall 
ar 

” Pensacola: One share of the Lake Su- 

ae lh sen stock is given for two shares of the 
jm Lake Superior preferred—that is, for 100 
shares of the latter fifty of the new stock will be 
issued. Your forty shares will therefore entitle you 
to twenty in the new company, and to $120 in the 5 
per cent. income bonds to cover the assessment of $3 
per share that was levied and has been paid. 

** Lamberton,” Fredonia, N. Y.: Colo. Fuel and 
Iron has been enormously burdened with bonds, and 
the strength of the stock has therefore been sur- 
prising. It is no secret that the Steel Trust was 
once after the property, and that interests which are 
powerful in both are still powerful and may some 
day engineer a coalition. It is the expectation of 
this, rather than the earnings, that has made the 
stock attractive. 

“Dolly Varden’: 1. I have given all the facts 
you ask, and you will find them in a recent issue. 
The assessment was $3 per share. The bonded 
indebtedness is about $10,000,000, and the new stock 
is of one kind and aggregates $40,000,000. It is still 
somewhat experimental, and in case of another re- 
organization another assessment will follow. 2. I 
would take a profit in any such cheap gamble as 
Bay State Gas whenever I could get it. 

F.,”’ Troy, N. Y.: 1. I would not be in a hurry to 


Onl Cure for Cancer. 


Dr. D. M. Bye has discovered a combination of oils 
that readily cure cancer, catarrh, tumors and malignant 
skin diseases. He has cured thousands of persons with- 
in the last ten years, over one hundred of whom were 
physicians. Readers having friends afflicted should cut 
this out and send it to them. Book sent free giving 
Address the home office 
Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Drawer 505 M, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
25 cents a Jar. 


Piso’s Cure will cure your cough, relieve soreness of, the 
lungs, and help difficult breathing 


Tue Sohmer Piano is an instrument that is an orna- 
ment to any parlor. 


to insure, and at | 
| the opening of a new year we might add 
The | 


| may use. 
at all, or, if any, then such light ones as | 


| get intoa market which is going through the process- | 


es of liquidation. On reactions, Greene Copper, St. 
Louis Southwestern, Malting preferred, and the To- 
bacco 4 per cent. bonds look favorable for a turn. 2. 
The fact that so many are looking forward toa Jan- 
uary rise leads to the suspicion that insiders may be 
hoping for a chance to unload. 3. I would sell, if with- 
out aloss. 4. It looks as if it would go through, and 
it ought to be beneficial in the end. 

“H.,” Troy, N. Y.: The first advices were given 
on statements made apparently on the inside as toa 
proposed plan, and the second when the plan was 
radically changed. It is impossible for me always, in 
the narrow limits of my department, to enter intoa 
complete explanation of changing circumstances 
which control. I can only do my best and let it go at 
that. Every reader ought to be ‘able to reach his 
own conclusions, and he would then have the satis- 
faction of knowing that no one else was to blame 
if he went wrong. 

“S.,”’ Greenfield, Ind.: 1. Ft. Worth and Denver 
City sold as low as 31 last year and as high as 74, and 
this year as low as 38. The surplus earnings re- 
| ported last year were not very much in excess of 

interest requirements, and I see no evidences that 
| the stock is earning 10 per cent. If it were, the 


shares would certainly sell higher. 2. The manner in | 


which the dividends on Southern Pacific were forced 
does not make it look like an investment stock, 
though the powerful interests behind it will no 
doubt try to give it that quality. 3. Amer. Grass 
Twine is a fair speculation. It sold last year as low 
as 6, and this year as low as 5. 


New YORK, January 5th, 1905. 
2 * 


JASPER. 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to four new special pictorial 
| contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
| are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the finest Washington’s Birthday picture reach- 
ing us by February 5th ; a prize of $10 for the most ac- 
| ceptable Easter picture coming to hand by April 5 bth ; 
a prize of $10 for the best Decoration Day pic ture 
| arriving not later than May 15th; and a prize of $10 
| for the picture, sent in by June 15th, which most 
truly expresses the spirit and significance of the 

Fourth of July. These contests are all attractive, 

and should bring out many competitors. 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 

No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by themakers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproductior. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.— All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’a Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.” When the nengeog hs ts not fully given, 
L ** Leslie’a Maga- 
zine’ ’ or 7 publications Tes no connection 
with LESLIE’s WEEELY. 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex? 


Illustrated 


Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Know ledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for* 





Other People's Opinions ‘and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 23 , PHILADELPHIA 











TYPEWRITER 


TYPEWRITER 
COMPETITION 


Suppose you were iust starting a type- 
writer factory. 

What chance would you have to build 
up a business if your machine was simply 
an ordinary typewriter—no better than 
the others? It would be a hard, up-hill, 
almost hopeless, fight. 


BUT—if your machine was actually 
better than the others—if it out-pointed 
them feature for feature 
structed — lasted longer — oractically cost 
nothing for repairs 


was better con- 


—in fact, 


modern in every way—then and only then 


could you successfully compete—and win. 
ans 


was more 


That is just what the Fox T ypewriter 
Company has done. 


The Fox Typewriter itself is the cause 
of our success. It is better than any other 
and excels in every one of the vital points 
in typewriter construction. 

We prove it every time we make a sale 
—or we could not make it. 





The reason why is told in our catalogue 
—by our agents — by the work the machine 
does—by the unprejudiced business man 
who has compared the Fox with others. 

Will vou give the Fox a chance to make 
good ? 
ask anything more of you than you vour- 


It costs nothing to try —we do not 


self ask of others for your own goods. 


Anybody anywhere can try a Fox 
Typewriter for ten days—write for our 
plan. 


New 1905 Catalogue just out. 
It describes the machine in detail, and 
will be mailed on request. 
Fox Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
Executibe Office and Factory 
660 Front Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Pears’ Soap has never 
offered premiums to 


induce sales. It is, in 
itself, a prize for the 
complexion. 


Established in 1789. 


INTELLIGENT MEN - 


| will find congenial and dignified employment 


| in presenting the 


History of North America. 
| Liberal commissions. Address GEORGE BAR- 
RIE & SONS, 1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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TERRORS OF 





THE 





COLD WAVE. 











THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


SPECIAL 


“SIN a SAMPLE ORDER 
@) of #5.00 and up- 


wards of Teas, Cof- 

fees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder, we will 
allow you 20 per cent. 
off and pay all express 

1 ee ye toe Ih, | Charges, 80 that you may 
aha d thoroughly test the quality 
We are selling the BEST | of the goods. This is a 


25c. COFFEE chance that is seldom 


offered; it gives alla 
Good Roasted COFFEES, | Chance to purchase our 
5, 18 and 20c. a tb. | goods at less than cost. 


For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 


WR. MILLER, are of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 60. 


81 & BS Vesey Street, P. O. Box 259, New York. 


E 
A 


ComPANY 








We are selling the BEST 
NEW CROP 


5Oc. TEAS 


in the U.S. 
Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, Gun- 
powder, Souchong, Congou 
Mixed, Japan, Young Hyson, 
Imperial, Ceylon. 


12, 15, 











Judge's Library 


A MAGAZINE OF FUN 
FoR JANUARY 


A BOOK FULL OF LAUGHS 


REPLETE WITH SKETCHES BY 
AMERICA’S MOST CLEVER ARTISTS 








PRICE, 10 CENTS 


For Sale by all Newsdealers, or 
mailed on receipt of price 


JUDGE COMPANY |. 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York || 























Shas reason the photographs In 

"Leslie's Weekly" are brighter and 

clearer than any other weekly is be- 

Seg the half-tones are artistically retooled 
»Y US. sf ss ss 


HENRY BLOCK ENGRAVING Co. 


240 East Twenty-eighth Street New York 












WILSON 
WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 








Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


MUNN & CO.., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branca OFFIcE: 625 F St., Washington, D.C, 


BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGKE 


The Wine Says The Rest 


and Liquor Habit cured ia 1u 
to 20 days. No pay tillcured 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Obio- 
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DOUBLE TRACK 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


January 9th, 1905. Inauguration 
SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily except Sunday, New York and St. 
Augustine. Two other fast trains daily 
New York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. 8S. THWEATT, Fastern Passenger Agt. 

Washington, D. (. 
8, H. HARDWICK, P. T. M. 
W. H, TAVIAOE, G. P. A. 


Ey OLY fy MONE CK, 
oe Ff! he Hx 
are — a, 


ae hl Oa Pg. 





Portland, Oregon—In Four Days | from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 
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| THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
| ELECTRIC SEARCHLIGHT GRADE PIANOS 
Every One Guaranteed 


NOT ToYSs 
| Useful in a thousand m | 
| ways. It fits nicely in Postpaid, $1.00 | 

Vest Pocket. Invaluable for Physicians, Watchmen, Clergymen, 

Plumbers, KR. KR. Employees, Book-keepers, Hunters, ete. On 

Trains, Steam boats, and Strange Hotels. Can be taken in | 


cellar full of gas, or placed in a keg of powder without danger. | 
No wires, smoke, oil, smell or dirt. Gives 3,000 flashes. New 

Sohmer Building, 
Sth Ave., cor 22d St, 


| This Vest Pocket 





| Batteries 80¢., or Bulbs 35¢. each, postpaid, Can be re- 
placed ina moment. ORDER TO-DAY, Once you have one 
you would never be without it. AGENTS can make big 
money selling our electrical goods and other novelties, 
THE ELVO CO.,, Dept. A., Wellfleet, Mass. 
Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
York. 








Write for terms. 
PLANTATION, Philippine Islands. Great 


HEMP fortunes in culture of hemp. Why not own | 


a plantation and neve an income for yourself and family 
OOK Let REE Ce Wea EASE CTIOs | ALL FIRST-CLASS CAFES, CLUBS AND 
| OO., Legaspi, Philippine isiands. | BUFFETS SERVE 


| 
| | 9 
| Positively Cured. Instant relief, | 
| Particulars free, Chicago Astinna | 
Cure, 85 Dearborn St., Chicago, | “f E 
Soo paGn 
From new ideas. We obtain va dry 
Make Money and sell patents. Illustration | of ft 


and description of latest pat SERVED EVERYWHERE 


| ents, also Guide D. Free. Reterence, ’ 
| Marine National Bank. Send sketch or Allorneys 9) 00 PH OTOS FROM LIFE for lovers of 
LS a 


model, H. C. Evert &Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. F00 “teeth tates 
| nets or stereos, all exquisitely Finished French work, 


| If you do, you should write me for FREE particulars | 
. $3 and $5. 


| regarding the most valuable information ever given on $1.00, 
Draw Poker. Address gp, R, Ritter, Dept. L, State wishes. Full Satsstaction Guaranteed, 
Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A.| R.GENNERT, 89 5. FBG Sr. Martin, Paris, FRance 


ANXURIQUS WA/Z/NG 


BALL-POINTED PENS (*ssxzr*) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over an: 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 























catalogue with forty-eight 





samples and three fine cabi 





greenback. line assortments, $2, 





Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoInTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead ot all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 
AUWAYs TOP 


Buy an assorted sample box of 2& pens for 2% ots., and choose a pen ti 


suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


or any Stationery Store. 








‘* Rub it on wood and make it come good.” 


In by-gone times an itching palm was said to betoken the receipt of money. 
To-day, the sure sign of money is an advertisement in Leslie's Weekly and Judge. 
Large and certain returns result from the use of these money-making mediums, 


—the pioneer illustrated news 
weekly of America. Enters 
over 100,000 homes every 
Its columns are clean, instructive and 


Leslie's Weekl 


week and is read by all the family. 
entertaining. 


A very profitable advertising medium. 
>. —the weekly that makes people laugh. Full of fun, 
SU ge som nature and optimism. Seeneverywhere. A great 
avorite with the general public. Makes mirth for the 


reader and money for the advertiser. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
Fourth Ave. and 19th St., New York City. Fourth Ave. and 19th St., New York City. 
W. L. MILLER, Advertising Mar. WILLET F. COOK, Advertising Mar. 
CHAS. B. NICHOLS, Western Representative, 1313 Hartford Bidg., Chicago. 
J. PF. STONE, Eastern Representative, 59 Journal Building, Boston. 


JUDGE, 
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Largest 
and Most P opular Brewery 
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ON 
The Anheuser-Busch Brewery, St. Louis, U.S. A, ~— 

Covers 125 Acres—Equal to 65 City Blocks -5,000 Employes. .- 









More than 1,250,000 visitors, representing people from 
all parts of the world, passed through this great plant 
during the World’s Fair, all of whom will attest to the 
grandeur and magnificence of the buildings, the pre- 
vailing cleanliness and the excellence of its product. 


Sales for 1904—1,365,711 Barrels of Beer 


of which 


Budweiser 


“ King of Bottled Beers ”’ 


scored 


130,388,520 = _ Bottles 


















